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Chez nous, c’est la constitution méme, la forme et jusqu’A un 
certain point l’existence de la société qui sont perpétuellement en ques- 
tion. Un pays peut-il résister 4 un tel régime? Voila ce qu’on se 
demande avec inquiétude.—RENAN. 


PRopPERLY considered, the most notable and significant event 
for many yeats in French political life is the withdrawal 
therefrom of M. André Tardieu, and the publication of the 
work, entitled Le Somverain Captif,) in which he sets forth 
the reasons for this highly dramatic action. A gesture of 
this kind is not altogether without precedent in even con- 
temporary history; not long ago a gentleman withdrew 
from politics in England to mark his lapse of faith in demo- 
cratic and especially parliamentary government: in this 
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case, the gesture hardly so much as aroused comment: and 
not unnaturally, for the gentleman in question could only by 
courtesy be called distinguished, and it is not certain that his 
defection or retirement from any cause would leave that cause 
sensibly weaker. At the best his action was symptomatic, 
and as such it should have received more notice than was 
accorded it ; but inttinsically it was of no importance. The 
case of M. Tardieu is altogether on a different level. Here is 
a man of real and very high distinction, at least in the world of 
politics, to which he has given the best of his activity for the 
past twenty years; he has several times occupied exalted 
offices of State, including that of leader of the Government ; 
eleven times he has been head of Ministties, those of Mer- 
cantile Marine, Home Affairs, Wat; Public Works and 
Foreign Affairs among. others, and he has been Prime 
Minister no less than three times. Moreover, he might 
easily have multiplied this impressive number, for on some 
nine other occasions he was offered portfolios, which for 
different reasons he refused. He-has represented his country 
abroad in a major capacity: for two and a half years, as 
Special Commissioner in the United States, he had the deli- 
cate task of organising Franco-American collaboration in 
the Great Wat (in which he himself had taken part as a com- 
batant), and in this stewardship he was entirely successful. 
He was an influential force at the Peace Conference, and had 
a large share in drawing up the territorial and political clauses. 
He has presided over various committees, such as that of 
the Saar, occupied with the settlement of important inter- 
national questions. 

Not only has he devoted the last twenty years of his life 
to the present régime as a practising politician and statesman, 
but he served it for another twenty years. before that as a 
public servant, journalist and writer of books of varying 
scope and size. At the age of twenty-one he was attaché 
at the French Embassy in Berlin; for three years he was 
principal private secretary to Waldeck-Rousseau; he was 
a lecturer not only at the School of Political Science, but also 
at the Staff College ; and in this pre-war period he was for 
twelve years on the staff of the Temps, where he wrote the 
leading article dealing with foreign politics. His activity as 
a journalist and author did not end with his election to Par- 
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liament in 1914; he continued to produce books on current 
events, and in 1920 he helped Clemenceau, whose confidence 
and friendship he enjoyed, to found the Erho National, a 
paper no less able than it was gallant. 

His career then, on the face of it, has been in a marked 
degree successful, as successful as that of any of his con- 
temporaries in France, and even as successful as that of any 
political figure in present-day Europe, with the exception 
of one or two of the dictators, who have the immense advan- 
tage of not being subject to many of the handicaps imposed 
by democracy, And he is still in his best years, in the prime 
of his life, and might still look forward to a further period of 
distinguished leadership. And yet he has chosen this moment, 
on the ascending height of his career, to abandon that career 
altogether, and to retire completely from the world of prac- 
tical politics, with the firm intention never to return to it 
as it is at present constituted. 

Why? Because he has ceased to believe in the system 
which he has served so long with the fidelity of high idealism. 
Little by little, with many misgivings and doubts, with much - 
searching of heart, he has come to lose all faith in it. He 
believes it to be essentially bad, to be dangerous for France, 
and he is persuaded that it can only end in disaster, There- 
fore it must at all costs be reformed or changed or replaced. 
The only way to do this, he thinks, is to convince the countty 
that it must be done. The country, and not the country’s 
* representatives ” in Parliament—it is useless to talk to them. 
In fact, nothing of what is really urgent can now be done 
within the parliamentary arena; any attempts there are 
doomed to frustration. If he wishes to do any real service 
to his country—and he is bent on doing it the greatest service 
of all—the first condition of that service is that he must 
cease to be a member of Parliament. 

This constitutes the most serious indictment of the demo- 
ctatic and parliamentary régime ever formulated, the most 
telling blow ever aimed at it. The calling in question of the 
régime is of course by no means a new or unique thing. To 
speak only of contemporary critics, M. Maurras, for example 
has pleaded very forcibly against it. But that has been his 
attitude from the beginning ; he has never believed in it; 


and he has never in any way served it. M. Daudet, too, has 
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said very rude things about it; but he also has been its 
avowed enemy for nearly forty years; it is true that he has 
been a member of Parliament, but his chief aim as a member 
was to help to reverse the system by which he had been 
elected ; and in any case he has never been a Minister, has 
never occupied any kind of office. As M. Tardieu himself 
says, his particular action may rightly be called unique. 
Nobody before, in like conditions, has ever done what he 
has done. 

Like all men of his kind, all men who are worth anything, 
he has enemies, and his action will be subject to malignant 
misinterpretation. He therefore quite rightly forestalls a 
certain amount of such criticism by giving a short account 
of his origins, his education and his record as a statesman, 
His breed is unquestionably pure ; he is not an interloping 
foreigner or outsider of more or less distant remove, whose 
understanding of, and loyalty to, the country and its genius 
may be suspected of not being at all points entire. His 
family, he tells us, have been good and true bourgeois of Paris 
for the past three and a half centuries, and they have prob- 
ably always been of liberal tendencies in the matter of politics ; 
at the same time, they have always been partisans of the 
Church. His father was a staunch, almost a fanatical, Repub- 
lican, and had an illimitable belief in the rightness and success 
of parliamentary government, and he brought his son up in 
this belief. One of M. Tardieu’s most vivid recollections 
is that of the day when Boulanger defeated the Republican 
candidate for the Paris seat: the whole Tardieu household, 
including the little André, was plunged in the most dis- 
consolate gloom. It was only natural that at last André 
Tardieu should himself become a député; but three months 
after he took his seat in the House the Great War broke out, 
and his true parliamentary career was interrupted for a 
number of years. He might have escaped all dangerous 
service, and at first he was allocated to pleasant, decorative 
and highly-paid posts. But, contrary to most men in his 
position, he stubbornly worked his way downwards, until 
he finished up as a company commander. This latter expeti- 
ence he found extremely valuable, and he thinks of it as a 
time of moral transformation. He learned to know the real 
people, he says, a thing he had never done in his middle- 
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class home and in the places where he had received his educa- 
tion; and he discovered that politics is not an affair of 
abstractions worked out on paper, but an action exercised 
upon life itself. Then came his mission to America, whither 
he went in 1917, so that, as he tells us, he missed seeing many 
ugly things that were going on in France. Had he seen them, 
his faith in the régime that made them possible, or rather which 
brought them about, would not have remained entire. The 
victory, he knew, was costly, far too costly, but it was a 
victory all the same. The régime had defects, he argued to 
himself, but it at least could claim the credit of this victory. 
And so when after the war he resumed his parliamentary 
career, it was with a fervent belief in the régime, and a desire 
to serve it to the best of his ability. 


Before passing in review his parliamentary achievements, 
he examines certain serious charges which have been brought 
against him regarding financial, educational and insurance 
measures, and the withdrawal of French troops from the 
occupied territories of the Rhineland. We will not follow 
him into this examination; it is enough to say that none of 
these charges really touches his honour; if they were true, 
they would prove that he was lacking in initiative, independ- 
ence and. political sagacity ; however he has no difficulty 
in disposing of them all, and in completely vindicating 
himself. 

When one assesses his actual parliamentary record, it must 
be remembered that he was at the head of affairs in singularly 
troublous times. When he first became Prime Minister, in 
1929, France was in a chaotic condition, financially, economi- 
cally, socially, and with regard to foreign affairs. The world 
crisis pressed on her from all sides. The majority which 
M. Poincaré had succeeded in forming in the previous year 
had been dislocated, and it had not been found possible to 
re-establish it. Then conditions were far from propitious in 
the House itself; every clause, every line of any important 
measure proposed by M. Tardieu was attacked mercilessly by 
Socialists, Radicals and Communists. And yet, in spite of this 
systematic opposition, he succeeded in having carried, either 
unanimously, or else by more than three-quarter majorities, 
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nine out of eleven considerable projects concerning the general 
welfare of the country at large. 

His achievement may be summed up briefly as follows. 
During the three periods of his Premiership public order, the 
authority of the State, was constantly maintained. It was not 
an easy time ; a few months before he first assumed control 
of affairs Communists had pillaged one of the busiest thorough- 
fares of Paris, and bodies of malcontent policemen had 
attacked their superior officers. These movements went on 
while he was at the head of the Government ; once 500,000 
turbulent Communists and pacifists were running or shuffling 
wild in the streets of Paris, and something like a riot on a big 
scale was threatened. Strict repressive action was called for 
over these years, and it was always forthcoming, and in no 
case was it unsuccessful ; what is mote, it was always pruden- 
tially applied, so that it led to no disorder, and never once was 
a life lost, and there was nothing in the way of bloodshed. 
All those implicated in big financial scandals were arrested and 
condignly dealt with, and none of those connected with these 
affairs met his death in what may euphemistically be called 
mysterious circumstances. 

As regards foreign policy, he prevented a purely gratuitous 
and unconditional cession of the Saar to Germany, and he 
imposed the Young Plan upon her. At the London Naval 
Conference (1930) he manceuvred to the best possible advan- 
tage of France. At the Geneva Conference of February 1932, 
he brought forward a plan for the limitation of armaments 
and the ensuring of collective security, the main lines of 
which are still accepted as an ideal to be aimed at ; but, as he 
himself justly remarks, this plan has come to nought because 
there has been none of the organisation that should precede 
any effort at application. In the same year he elaborated a 
scheme for the economic organisation of Central Europe, and 
many still consider that this scheme, which has not been put 
into effect, is the best one for the circumstances. He insisted 
that France should have a redoubtable system of frontier 
defences, and to this purpose he allocated the necessary funds. 
He unified the three Ministries of Defence, and brought them 
under the general supervision of a superior Minister: an idea 
which his successors have abandoned, but which England has 
seen fit to adopt. 
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As for finance, he had the piloting of only one budget. 
He himself exercised control over every section of it. It is 
the only post-war budget (save those of the décrets-Jois) which, 
compared with its predecessors, has shown a reduction of 
expenditure. He succeeded in diminishing the national debt 
to the extent of 19,000,000,000 francs ; it has since increased 
enormously. Under his administration the floating debt was 
reduced by 50 per cent., and the stabilisation of the franc was 
maintained. And this does not exhaust the list of his financial 
achievements. 

As regards the economic sphere, he introduced derating 
measures which represented a relief of 5,000,000,000 francs 
for French industry. He found French agriculture in a very 
bad condition, and helped to set it on the way to recovery, 
In his attempt to deal with unemployment, he initiated a 
scheme which would have provided labour for 250,000,000 
working-days ; this scheme was killed by obstruction, but 
parts of it have since been adopted by other Governments. 

It has been worth while giving this rapid summary, for it 
at least shows that M. Tardieu cannot be said to be retiring 
because he has been a failure as a statesman. On the conttary, 
most other men of his own party or persuasions would be 
highly gratified if they could point to such a performance. 
As M. Tatdieu himself claims, in the comparatively short 
space at his disposal, he gave post-war France more material 
and moral stability and calm than it has known before or since 
in that period. And yet he is not satisfied, and so great is his 
dissatisfaction that he has taken this drastic decision of giving 
up politics altogether. And thus we come back to the 
question as to why he has thought it necessaty to do this. I 
have already stated that reason in general terms ; it is interest- 
ing to see by what gradual steps, and under the pressure of 
what forces, M. Tardieu was led to his main conclusion. 
There is nothing aprioristic in his action; theory in his case 
has been painfully evolved out of a series of events of the 
most practical and workaday kind. 

As I have said, his absence in America prevented him 
from being acutely conscious of certain shameful and dis- 
turbing things in the course of the war which would have 
sadly shaken his faith in the virtues of democratic government. 
He began to receive shocks, however, soon after his return 
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to the business of parliamentary life. His feelings were out: 
raged by the manner in which his old chief Clemenceau, who 
had done so much to help win the war, was thrown over as 
soon as the organisation of peace began. They were again 
outraged when M. Poincaré, who had ensured the financial 
salvation of France, was thrown over by the Congress of 
Angers in 1928: an act that M. Tardieu stigmatises as a 
political murder. And once again by what he calls the 
throttling, in 1934, of M. Doumergue, who had been sum- 
moned from retirement to save the country. And by other 
things again, of a like degree of heinousness and significance. 
If, remarks M. Tardieu, one were to say to him, with Bis- 
marck, that disgust and indignation are not political attitudes, 
he would reply that he has never been concerned to maintain 
attitudes that are simply political. With him, human ones 
have always had the precedence. 

Then, once installed in office as a Minister, and anxious to 
make the best of his opportunities and get something sub- 
stantial done, he found that he had practically no opportunities 
and that he could get done only a miserable fraction of all 
that he had it in mind to do. Being in power, he discovered, 
meant a loss of time, a loss of freedom, and a loss of authority. 
He is sick, he says, of wasting his time in Ministries that are 
no Ministries at all; of throwing away his time on the 
accomplishment of trivial and tiresome tasks ; of being tied 
to men, as one must always be in parliamentary life, who do 
not share his ideas or his ideals; of suffering the discredit 
that always in the public estimation goes with the being a 
member of Parliament. 

‘It is more than doubtful,’ said Lord Rosebery,? ‘ indeed 
if it be possible in this generation, when the burdens of office 
have so incalculably grown, for any Prime Minister to dis- 
charge the duties of his high post with the same thoroughness 
or in the same spirit as Peel.’ Peel himself found it extremely 
difficult, and indeed impossible, to be as efficient as Lord 
Rosebery praises him for being. ‘I defy,’ he said, ‘the 
Minister of this country to perform properly the duties of his 
office and also sit in the House of Commons eight hours a 
day for 118 days.’ But the conditions under which Peel 
worked are idyllic compared to those under which M. Tardieu 

* Sir Robert Peel, ® Papers. 
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had to labour, and M. Tardieu’s case may be taken as being 
on the whole representative. Being a member of Parliament, 
and especially a Minister, he holds, is the most engrossing 
and the most humiliating of all professions. It makes one a 
sort of super-bureaucrat and at the same time a commissionnaire 
or odd-job man. It forces one to give careful attention to 
thousands of private interests that have nothing at all to do 
with the interest of the State ; it makes one the recipient of a 
vomitous correspondence, which one has constantly to keep 
in mind. It is not only with the private affairs of one’s con- 
stituents and their dependents that one is harassed. The 
House itself causes an enormous waste of time. Precious 
hours are lost on committees and in debates that are perfectly 
fruitless. In the lobbies, one has to listen to the same old 
gang repeating the same old twaddle, and it nearly always has 
at the back of it purely personal and selfish considerations ; 
if one is a Minister, one is beset daily by hundreds of parlia- 
mentary mendicants with petitions for all sorts of favours ; 
one would like to shut the door in their face, but that would 
only mean committing political suicide. 

But that is inevitable, people tell you, it is part and parcel 
of the battle of politics. But what real political issues are 
involved, retorts M. Tardieu, what real battle is being waged 
except, in the great majority of cases, that for the furtherance 
of not very lofty personal aggrandisement ? What truth of 
general and national importance, what sure advantage to the 
country, results from all this wrangling ? Can anyone pretend 
that time spent in this way is not to be counted a pure loss ? 

Not only are these struggles of no real interest, but the 
men who take part in them are not teally free. There is 
never any true freedom in Parliament. Mere number is 
there dominant and sovereign, and to get anything done 
one must have it at one’s command. A man who remains 
an individual is powerless in circumstances such as these. 
If you are anxious to advance an idea, you must take care 
not to remain alone; you must win to your side what, M, 
Tardieu remarks with superb irony, are strangely called 
friends, and thus you begin to compromise, and so your 
idea is mutilated; the more ‘friends’ you enlist in your 
favour, the more your idea loses its original character. It 
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ctippling compromise ; one may have to submit to it through 
deference to senior authority or out of regard for friendship, 
but it none the less remains a very serious disability. 

One is still less free if one is a Minister. Solidarity with 
the Cabinet as a whole or with the party obliges one to 
acquiesce in measures which one cannot honestly approve. 
Thus, in 1929, M. Tardieu gave his support to a bill (relating 
to the Press) which he thought thoroughly detestable ; but 
if he had not subscribed to it, the Government could not 
have carried on, and he considered that general considera- 
tions made it imperative that the Government should survive. 

As Prime Minister, one is scarcely any better off. M. 
Tardieu gives instances of cases where the very reforms 
which had saved the country in a crisis had subsequently to 
be rescinded under pressure which it would have been fatal 
to ignore; and of cases in which a highly desirable measure, 
for whose acceptance he had, with a certain amount of 
success, fought over a space of months, had finally to be 
abandoned for purely tactical considerations, ‘There ate 
other very serious drawbacks of a like order. A Prime 
Minister may be preoccupied with momentous international 
issues (often necessitating his absence abroad), while at the 
same time he knows that his Government is in danger of 
defeat owing to the intrigues of party politics, and therefore 
that all his generalship is required in that direction, Thus 
while M. Tardieu was busy at the London Naval Conference 
things were going on in Paris which made it uncertain 
whether he would be Prime Minister the next day; and, 
indeed, he was thrown out of office on the most crucial date 
of the Conference in question. What a dilemma: one 
must either cease to give adequate attention to problems of 
the first importance, or else put in jeopardy one’s very 
existence as a Prime Minister. 

As things are at present constituted, then, there is a 
fundamental contradiction between the powers of the two 
Houses of Parliament and the freedom, the power of initia- 
tive, enjoyed by Ministers. There is also, M. Tardieu main- 
tains, a great loss of authority attendant upon the being a 
member of one of the two Houses. A large amount of sus- 
picion now attaches to parliamentary life on all its sides. 
A candidate is suspected of aiming primarily at becoming a 
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member, and at enjoying the accompanying advantages ; 
a Minister, whatever he does, is suspected of wishing to 
remain a Minister; and, when he is no longer one, of wishing 
to become one again. M. Tardieu’s experience as a candidate 
in different patts of France has often. illustrated this fact ; 
as soon as he has ventured to defend the House—on points 
where it is worthy of defence—his audiences, warmly enthu- 
siastic up to that stage, have suddenly lapsed into a cold and 
indifferent silence. 

(The French député, it is perhaps not otiose to remark 
here, draws a salary of 60,000 francs a year, travels for nothing 
on the railways, has at his disposal a magnificent library, 
and can, if he is shrewd—to put it mildly—make some 
50,000 francs a year in pickings ; moreover, if he is elected 
a second time he becomes the happy recipient of a pension of 
40,000 francs a year. To reap these not contemptible advan- 
tages, he need do absolutely nothing at all. M. Léon Daudet, 
giving official figures, affirms that twenty new deputies, from 
1919 to 1924, never once put in an appearance at the House 
—save to draw the instalments of their salary.“ With these 
conditions in France, it would be interesting to compare the 
corresponding ones in England.) 

More and more, the candidate is in the esteem of the 
electors nothing more than a place-hunter, a man soliciting 
their favour, and in return ready to do what he can for their 
ptivate interests. They do not really believe in him ;’ if one 
seeks to be believed of the people when one addresses it on 
politics, the first condition is that the people cannot possibly 
think one has any personal axe to grind. M. Tardieu, thete- 
fore, who is earnestly anxious to achieve certain high and 
disinterested political objectives, will never again come 
forward as a candidate. 

It is not that M. Tardieu has up to now passively accepted 
conditions which he finds deplorable, and has not energetic- 
ally sought to remedy them. By the time he first assumed 
supreme responsibilities, he had come to the conclusion that 

« L? Action Frangaise, April 22 and April 23, 1936. The Times, apparently knowing 
nothing of these facts, remarks with pathetic naivett, speaking of the recent French 
elections ; ‘ The increasing competition for membership of the Chamber would seem 
pb mes: prhpecien. nb: wages teers ater pert owes Joon 
feeling.’ (Leading article, April 25, 1936.) As if, anyhow, an increasing scramble 
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parliamentary institutions were urgently in need of reform, 
So long as this reform was not effected, it would be 
impossible to secure the passage and application of certain 
measures, political, financial, economic and social, which were 
imperatively necessary to the vital well-being of the nation. 
As things stood, the conditions governing national life were 
nothing less than a menace to the destiny of France. And 
so he tried to enlist public interest by making speeches out- 
side the House; he carefully thought out the means of 
constitutional handling of the problem, but regretfully 
decided that nothing could be done that way: it would have 
been necessary to call a meeting of the two Chambers, but 
he had no support in the Senate, and in the other Chamber 
his majority was a very precarious one. He published a 
book on the subject, and about the same time M. Doumergue 
was summoned to form a Ministry in circumstances of excep- 
tional gravity. This gave him some hope, and indeed M. 
Doumergue approved of his plans; but M. Doumergue’s 
Cabinet fell, and with that M. Tardieu saw that it was futile 
to go on hoping. And yet he had ventured to propose a 
mere fraction of what he thought necessary ; his ideas were 
in no wise revolutionary, they remained strictly within the 
limits prescribed by the Constitution; but he was hailed 
as an enemy of the Republic. His attack was directed simply 
against the subjecting of the Legislature, the Executive and 
the electorate to demagogic oligarchies; the lessening of 
the authority of the State in inverse ratio to the enlarged 
volume of the latter; the permanent intrigue carried on 
against the State by civil servants who owe everything to it, 
and by citizens who expect to receive everything from it ; 
the ruin of the financial system and of the civic conscience ; 
and the triumph of a multiple, muddled and blind despotic 
authority. 

What Government, he asks, could hope to accomplish 
anything in such circumstances? There have been thirty- 
seven Governments in France in the eighteen years since the 
end of the War, and what is their record? ‘Two have 
crashed in financial disaster, two have gone down in shame 
and bloodshed, and it is difficult to see what substantial good 
any of the others have been able to do for France. Is this 
due to incompetence on the part of the governors, or is it 
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rather due to radical vices in the régime and its institutions ? 
M. Tardieu has no doubt: it is the very nature of the régime 
that is responsible for this sad record of failure, In such 
conditions, he says, he found it absolutely impossible to 
govern efficiently ; and he found it absolutely impossible to 
bring about the necessary reforms within the framework of 
the two Houses of Parliament. . Besides, he discovered that 
certain what he calls ‘ occult forces,’ which were exploiting 
the State, were determined to frustrate all his efforts at 
reform. There was only one thing to do—to withdraw 
altogether from the House and the paralysing system of 
which it is part, and that is just what M. Tardieu has done. 
As he himself says, with a pride that only fools could find 
fatuous, this is an exceptional act of character. Such an act 
Was necessaty: it was the only way to impress public atten- 
tion. His chief feeling on leaving this show is, he tells us, 
one of joy. He is relieved to be free of an occupation that 
leaves little or no time for real thought, and in the long run 
acts upon the mind with the stupefying effect of a drug. 
But he has not withdrawn with the idea of being better able 
to entertain his soul. His aims remain precisely the same as 
before, only he is going to set about realising them in a 
different way. He will now address the people of France 
through books, and seek to convince them of the grave 
errors and dangers implicit in the present system, and so 
lead them to take the necessary action. For he is convinced 
that ultimately ideas govern the world, even though they be 
contemned and ridiculed. His main object is to give an 
analytical account of contemporary France in its intimate 
structure, and particularly of France from 1880 to the present 
day, for he believes that a new France has come into being 
in those years. His ambition, he says, is to be the painter 
of that France, and to view and judge it with the calm detach- 
ment of a modern historian depicting Athens or Florence, 
say. One is glad to notice that he was inspired with the 
idea of writing this work by a reading of Taine: perhaps 
the finest all-round intellect in nineteenth-century France, and 
certainly one of its best writers and most noble characters. 
The work is to be in five volumes, of which that which 
we have been discussing is the first. It deals with the funda- 
mental principles upon which are erected the structure of the 
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Republic and the various institutions of French democtacy. 
In particular, it sets out to trace them as they have received 
application in history. Subsequent volumes will deal with 
the mechanism of Parliament and the pernicious forces con- 
trolling it; with the value, the actual yield, of the present 
régime, from the point of view of the major interests of the 
country ; with the moral doctrine implicit in the régime, and 
the generations of the future which it is in process of shaping ; 
and finally with the possible ways of escape and salvation 
from the dangerous situation brought about by the evils of 
the régime. 


I shall now attempt to sum up rapidly the principal con- 
clusions set forth by M. Tardieu in the historical and doctrinal 
sections of his first volume. ‘These should be interesting, 
and more than merely interesting, to English readers, for 
many of them ate, in greater or lesser measure, true of demo- 
ctatic polities other than France, and to a by no means neg- 
ligible extent of England. Few, if any, of them are entirely 
novel; but never before has the whole corpus of them been 
brought together systematically within a critically analytic 
conspectus; never before, then, have they been so for- 
midable.5 

In brief, M. Tardieu shows that the basic principles of 
modern French democracy have their origin in a body of 
thought which found practical political expression in the 
Revolution, and he examines how far these principles are 
rationally valid; then, passing from the abstract to the 


5 Mr. Ramsay Muir, in his admirable How Britain is Governed (3rd edition, 1933), 
shows with an alarming wealth of illustration that all is not well with democtacy in 
England, particularly in so far as parliamentary government is concerned. For the 
most part, however, he confines himself to the present, and does not disengage and 
define the origins, and the historical development of the origins, from which the evils 
of the present derive. Moreover, in spite of the ultimate implications of the evidence 
he has so cogently presented, and his consequent very serious misgivings, he is intent 

at all costs on remaining a democrat. And so in the upshot he is reduced to tinkering 
with the present system: M. Tardieu; on the contrary, makes it quite clear that the 
present system itself must be swept away, or at least so radically reformed: that it 
becomes virtually transformed, Sir John Marriott, in his very useful English Political 
Institutions (31d edition, 1925) and How We are Governed (1934), is conscious of a few 
of the vices and perils which have so impressed Mr. Ramsay Muir, but he hastens to 
draw a pious veil over them, and relapses into reverential awe before the august 
majesty of the British Constitution. 
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concrete, he considers the fortunes of these principles in 
actual history, and he demonstrates that all of them, Liberty, 
Equality, the Sovereignty of the People and the General Will, 
although they are religiously invoked by democrats as 
sacrosanct and inviolable, have constantly been infringed or 
abrogated under democratic Governments, and have barely 
any existence at all in real fact. 

The basis of the thought from which the democratic 
conceptions of the Revolution proceed is a thorough-going 
tationalistic optimism. The notion of original sin—original 
in the ordinary or in the theological sense—is strenuously 
rejected ; Natute is in its essence good, and man as part of 
Nature is good, fundamentally and to begin with, and not in 
virtue of any grace bestowed from outside. Moreover, man 
is perfectible to an unlimited extent ; history is, or there is 
no reason why it should not be, a progress. From these 
ptemisses it follows that man is or should be endowed with 
the attributes of freedom, equality and sovereignty, which 
may be taken to define his character. Being good, he should 
be free, for goodness stands in no need of checks or controls. 
Equality follows immediately : all men being good and free, 
they are alike, which is another way of saying that they are 
equal. No castes, therefore, no orders, no privileges. 
Equality in all respects: before the law, in the matter of 
taxation, and in the matter of employment ; and some would 
even say in the matter of wisdom as well... Being good, free 
and equal, men, all men, are the only true sovereigns. For 
what sovereignty could be set above goodness, freedom and 
equality except that which is inherent in these attributes and 
proceeds directly from them? Men, then, all men, the 
people, should make the laws, and by the same reasoning it 
is they who should apply the laws. The highest authority in 
the State is the general will. 

Such are the postulates to which, ultimately, the chief 
articles of democracy are reducible. M.. Tardieu (again after 
many others) has no difficulty in making mincemeat of this 
neat set of formulas. He begins by maintaining that an 
exclusively rationalistic philosophy is incomplete, and that it 
cannot take account of many of the facts of existence. Science 
is concerned only with phenomena, and never deals with 
ultimate causes and values. There is a world of the spirit, a 
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world accessible only to intuition. . . . There is much truth 
in this, but it was quite unnecessary for M. Tardieu to invoke 
it in refutation of the aforementioned postulates of democracy ; 
reason and common sense are sufficient here, and other con- 
siderations only make the issue seem more complex than it is. 
In this matter, it is necessary to insist upon the greatest 
number of points which the greatest number of men will 
agree in accepting as indisputable. Anyhow, M. Tardieu 
himself in the end returns to purely rationalistic discussion, 
and points out (or rather repeats) that the conception of 
natural man is not one that imposes itself as something 
axiomatic. One meets individual men, of different gifts, 
classes and nationalities, but who has ever met a ‘ natural 
man’? Is not this latter creature a pure abstraction, like the 
Ideas of Plato (which have been responsible for so much bad 
and dangerous thinking)? In talking in terms of such a 
petson, we have abandoned history and reality. 

Likewise, there is nothing axiomatic in the conception of 
natural goodness. On the contrary, nearly all experience, 
nearly all history, testifies against it. Those who have had 
more than a superficial experience of life will be inclined to 
agree with Taine (who does not speak as a Christian): ‘ Our 
ancestors cut one another’s throats with stone knives for a 
piece of raw fish. Men are in reality the same to-day, the only 
change is that their ways have become less rough. Waris 
still the rule of the world.’ (More than one war in the past 
twenty years has shown that modern man cannot be said to 
be less rough than his most animalistic ancestors.) 

Next, what grounds are there for supposing that the 
human race is indefinitely perfectible? Is there any real 
progress? Is there such a thing as a law of progress? Is 
there anything more than an alternating succession of advances 
and retrogressions ; can it be said that the total movement 
amounts to a progress? To this question no dogmatic 
answer can be given. 

As for freedom, the deterministic conclusions of science 
ate against it. (M. Tardieu does no more than skirt this very 
vexed question.) There seems to be small place for it in the 
evolutionary process, as also for equality and brotherhood. 
Science apart, the conception of freedom has been subjected 
to the most damaging assault from the most divers quarters. 
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Monatchists (J. de Maistre, Bonald and others), Hegelians 
and Marxists have denounced it for different reasons.. With 
much destructive and irrefragable argument, it has been 
accused of being philosophically unsound, and extremely 
dangerous in practice. The most serious and the most often 
repeated charge against it is that it inevitably issues in disorder 
and anarchy. Even such a figure as Louis Blanc is among its 
enemies. It might even be maintained that Poland died of it. 

As for equality, history and common sense and honest 
observation all show that there is no such thing. There is no 
trace of it in Nature. The civilisation of Greece and Rome 
reposed upon a negation of it. As Auguste Comte said, it 
is nothing mote than a ‘ mystification.? The attempt sys- 
tematically to translate this conception into action in practical 
life has never been fortunate in its consequences. 

As for the sovereignty of the people, it, too, like the other 
gtand concepts, is usually taken for granted, as a self-evident 
truth standing in no need of justification. When everybody 
governs, it is assumed, the general interest must necessarily 
be served, for no one would go counter to his own interest. 
But this concept also will not survive intelligent inspection. 
The sovereignty of the people is exercised by universal 
suffrage—it is, in other words, the law of number. But what 
is the number which is counted ? Is it a number of reasons 
or even of wills? Hardly, if at all. It may be a number of 
disparate velleities and instincts, but it proves nothing that 
has any value. It is not the rule of all, it is the rule of the 
majority, and there is no surety that the majority is right ; 
on the contrary, the chances are that it is wrong. In any case 
a minority, which may be considerable, is deprived of any 
voice; as J. de Maistre said, universal suffrage is nothing 
more than the organisation of ostracism. And does it follow 
that a government based on number is faultless, or more 
capable than another? Is politics simply a matter of arith- 
metic? And if one is going to count, why merely count 


* G. Lowes Dickinson, in his Revolution and Reaction in Modern France (2nd 
edition, 1927), with no shade of qualification dismisses as ‘ ridiculous’ the ideas of 
Joseph de Maistre. G. Lowes Dickinson is a good specimen of the English Liberal 
mind at its very frequent worst—a mind that disports itself in a region of patterned 
theory lying beyond realities and true values. J. de Maistre is always acute, forcible 
and logical, rarely unrealistic and fantastic, and very often profound. He is as pro- 
found, indeed, as G. Lowes Dickinson is facilely shallow, which is saying a lot. 
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individuals ; why not, as Proudhon urged, count property, 
capital, industries, professional and other groups? Other- 
wise, it will be impossible for the true country to be repre- 
sented, The law of number can only issue in incompetence, 
corruption, and in the last resort disaster. T—To quote Proudhon 
again, the institution of universal suffrage in 1848 gave 
electoral power to ten million people whose intellectual 
equipment was no higher than that of the Plebs in ancient 
Rome. The sovereignty of the people, said Comte, results 
in a state of things where tyranny is everywhere and responsi- 
bility nowhere; it is the most shameful of lies, 

Besides, certain of these articles of democratic faith are 
logically irreconcilable with others. For instance, if all men 
are equal, and should remain equal, then there can be no 
freedom. For the exercise of freedom inevitably leads to 
inequalities. Again, if the sovereignty of the people operates 
through the majority, what becomes of the freedom and the 
equality of those who do not happen to belong to this 
majority ? Here we touch the chief problem of democracy : 
the difficulty, the impossibility, of reconciling the rights of 
the people and the rights of man.’ 

These considerations, which have never been con- 
vincingly refuted—for indeed they are irrefutable—are on 
the whole doctrinal or philosophical. The next point is to 
see whether the great principles of democracy, be they right 
or wrong, desirable or undesirable, have really been given 
effect in practice in the years that have followed the Revolu- 
tion. The majority of democrats fondly believe that on 
balance they have ; M. Tardieu shows quite clearly that they 
have not. 

Before passing on to this matter I would venture to dis- 
agree more than a little with M. Tardieu in his estimate of 
the eighteenth century. I consider that in many important 
respects his presentation of that century is far from being 
just, in the two senses of that term. This is not a side-issue, 
for it would be unfortunate if adverse (and perhaps unscru- 
pulous) critics seized on these errors, and held them up to the 
unwary as a sample of the book as a whole. This would be 


* Gf. ‘. +. le difficile probléme de Ja conciliation de Ia liberté et de l’égalité 
politiques. Ou il faut désespérer de I’humanité, ou il faut admettre que ce probléme 
n’est pas insoluble.’ (Bani, Histoire des idées morales et politiques au 18* siécle.) 
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a vety easy way of damaging badly the very large authority 
that properly belongs to it. M. Tardieu and those who 
share his chief political theses are in such a strong position 
that they can afford to give a lot away; it will cost them 
nothing to give the eighteenth century its full due. Many 
of M. Tardieu’s pronouncements apply only to the revolu- 
tionary period, and not to the greater part of the century 
preceding the Revolution, or at least, are not true of the 
bigger men, the leaders of thought. The century is not 
nearly so Cartesian as he makes out, it is very far from being 
exclusively trationalistic. On the contrary, in the persons of 
Voltaire, Diderot, and others of its more notable and more 
influential thinkers, it is very largely a reaction against the 
pure rationalism of Descartes. This is part of the meaning 
of the influence of Locke, whom M. Tardieu mentions, but 
seems to estimate amiss. The eighteenth century was, indeed, 
a century of Reason, and as such it performed very valuable 
and necessaty services against the impeding forces of various 
kinds of obscurantism. Its greatest intellectual achievement, 
however, was the establishment of the experimental attitude, 
as opposed to the processes of mere reasoning exercised 
upon abstractions. Voltaire adopted this attitude even in 
political matters; he had no political system: from first 
_ to last he was a realist; and an Englishman might call him a 
good Tory (of a very intelligent kind). And this applies 
also to Montesquieu. Diderot pleaded powerfully, and suc- 
cessfully, for the adoption of the experimental attitude in 
science, and as a consequence the natural sciences begin to 
make immense advances, and take precedence from now on 
of the mathematical sciences. One is astonished to find M. 
Tardieu declaring that ‘ positive science’ made no progress 
at all in the eighteenth century. To name only one or two 
things, what about the work of Lavoisier, who founded the 
science of modern chemistry? What about the brilliant 
anticipations of Diderot, who formulated and inculcated the 
main lines of the methods of modern research now associated 
with the name of Claude Bernard (whom M. Tardieu men- 
tions with veneration), and, before Lamarck and Darwin, 
enunciated clearly the central principle of evolution? Then 
M. Tardieu, with a great derisive sweep, says that no one at 
all in the eighteenth century had any sense of history. Not 
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to mention Montesquieu and others, what about Voltaire, 
who, before Michelet, created what the French call /’ histoire 
intégrale (the sort of thing Mr. Wells has attempted to do in 
our time), and has every right to be regarded as the founder 
of modern history ? More than once M. Tardieu is grossly 
unfair to Voltaire, who cannot be dismissed as a sycophant 
and a liar lacking in all sense of decency. By adopting such 
a puerile judgment M. Tardieu only does harm to his own 
cause. M. Tardieu’s chief charge against the eighteenth 
century, which he develops at great length, is that it was 
inordinately arrogant and proud, to such an extent that it 
lost all sense of realities. M. Tardieu should read Voltaire’s 
Prayer to God in the twenty-third chapter of the Traité sur 
‘a Tolérance, and many other similar expressions of bene- 
volent humility. Science, says M. Tardieu, is not all-com- 
petent and all-comprehensive ; it deals only with the how 
and never with the why ; after all it has done, life remains 
amystery. Quite so: but Diderot said it all in the eighteenth 
century. ‘It is not for man to explain the ends of nature’ ; 
“the business of science is with the how and not with the 
why’; ‘the thread of truth has its origins in darkness and 
disappears into darkness’: all that—and much more of the 
same kind could be cited—is not the utterance of arrogant 
ptide. And did the eighteenth century—or its better men 
—say that mind was a product of matter? Did it not, 
anticipating up to a point present-day physics, rather say 
something like the opposite when it affirmed that ‘ matter’ 
in its ultimate constituents was nothing else than movement, 
feeling, and even mental activity? As for human per- 
fectibility, constant progress and the rest, the finer minds 
often showed that they were sceptical, and something more 
than sceptical, about it. What is Candide, one of the most 
typical productions of the century, but a deadly satire of 
the whole repertory of illimitable optimism ? 

Let us proceed to M. Tardieu’s investigation as to whether 
freedom, equality and popular or national sovereignty really 
exist in post-Revolution French democracy. Here he is on 
much surer ground, and it is most improbable that anyone 
will be able to impugn his array of facts and his conclusions. 


® M. Tardieu says he believes he is the first person to devote a whole book to this 
part of his subject ; this is not exact, however. Faguet examined many of the main 
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As M. Tardieu, after other writers, points out, freedom 
ot liberty in the modern sense is a modern creation. There 
was no such thing in the democracies of the ancient world, 
and very little of it in later times until the eighteenth century ; 
and the eighteenth century itself was on the whole authori- 
tarian. However, the institutions of the ancien régime, in 
spite of a belief to the contrary, were on the whole liberal 
in their structure and spirit. They suffered from grave 
abuses, which called for reform, but for nothing more than 
reform: a revolution was quite unnecessary, When the 
Revolution did arrive, it talked much and noisily about 
liberty, but it almost entirely abolished it. Its first care was 
to sweep away altogether the collective liberties of the ancien 
régime, and it put nothing substantial in their place. 
Sovereignty had not been completely absolute under the 
Monarchy, but under the Revolution it was. The odious 
petsecution of the Royalists left the latter no rights at all ; 
400,000 of these people were in gaol on the eve of the 9th 
Thermidor: as for killing, the record of the Revolution 
beats that of any previous ‘tyranny’ in history. The te- 
mainder of the citizens were little better off as regards rights ; 
a measure of universal suffrage was introduced, but it was 
quickly replaced by the far different measures of the Terror, 
and it was more than half a century before it was brought in 
again. The excesses of the Revolution were such that they 
turned the population into slaves, and prepared the way for 
the despotism of Napoleon, just as the movements of 1848 
prepared the way for the despotism of the latter’s namesake. 
The Revolution destroyed the sense of human rights, and 
left the citizen, deprived of the right to form any sort of 
collectivity, a helpless individual in face of an all-powerful 
State from whom there could be no appeal. Undoubtedly, 
it cannot be claimed that liberty was one of the guiding 
ptinciples of the Revolution ; on the contrary, it practically 
ceased to exist with the advent of the Revolution. Nor 
were things made any better by the Charters of 1814 and 
1830, and by the political acquisitions of 1848 and the Second 


questions treated by M. Tardieu, and came to several of the latter’s conclusions, in a 
work entitled Le Libéralisme, published in the third year of this century. It is an 
excellent production, and, so far from having received the credit due to it, it is now as 
good as forgotten. 
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Empite. ‘Those who strove for these acquisitions were 
thinking, not really of liberty, but of equality, of which they 
imagined that universal suffrage was a sufficient expression 
and guarantee. The confusion between the right to vote 
and true liberty has persisted right up to our own day. 
As for the Constitution of 1875, which is the basis of the 
present Republic, it does not so much as mention liberty 
(nor, for that matter, does it mention equality or sovereignty). 
. It simply hands over the population to the good will or the 
caprice of the majority. The Third Republic has suppressed 
religious liberty and many forms of civil liberty (M. Tardieu 
is not discussing whether this is expedient or not: he is 
simply registering the fact that there is no liberty). Only 
the other day, for instance, the /berté d’association, the right 
to form groups or societies, was seriously curtailed, and the 
law guaranteeing it was at the same time abolished. There 
has been a like curtailment of the liberty of the Press, and of 
the liberties protecting commercial and industrial transactions. 

And the French citizen, unlike the American or the Swiss. 
say, has no possibility of appeal against this state of things, 
The makers of constitutions in France in 1789, 1793, 1795, 
1848, and 1852 drew up certain Declarations of Rights, but 
these were made effective by no sanctions. As for the present 
Constitution, that of 1875, it discreetly omits to make any 
mention of such Rights. It furnishes no guarantee of liberty, 
or equality, or national sovereignty. If any French politician 
has ever sought to remedy matters, he has at once suffered 
defeat. Suggestions of a Supreme Court, of a Referendum 
and other protective measures, have never stood a chance 
of being accepted. There is the alternative of insurrection, 
and more than once Frenchmen have turned to it in despair ; 
democratic France has been responsible for the shedding of 
more working-class blood than any country in Europe. 

But, it will be objected, the citizen always has the pro- 
tection of an impartial judicial system. But the French 
judiciary is simply a body of State officials; they are 
appointed, paid, promoted and decorated by the State; it 
is true that, unlike other officials, they are appointed for 
life, and this is supposed to guarantee their impartiality. 
But the State on more than one occasion, when it has found 
this guarantee embafrassing, has not scrupled to suspend it. 
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And, after all, judges are only men. It is a very exceptional 
man who is indifferent to considerations of promotion and 
honours: M. Tardieu, speaking as an ex-Prime. Minister, is 
not inclined to believe that this man exists. He reports a 
good, mot, said to him by an official very high in the judicial 
world; ‘ Our judges are as incapable of accepting a bribe 
from, a litigant as they are of turning a deaf ear to demands 
from high quarters.’ And he gives instance after instance 
of shameful. judicial servility and corruption which makes 
melancholy reading for any lover of France. It appears that 
it is never certain that the French judiciary is not virtually 
at the command of the all-powerful State. 

Georges Sorel, the only professor of revolution whose 
disciples have succeeded in establishing States, said that a 
modern democracy means the end of liberty, Who can say 
that this dictum is not borne out by events ? 

But what about equality? It may be, as some actually 
aver, that the loss of liberty is the price we pay for equality. 
Once again, however, M. Tardieu has no difficulty in proving 
that in democratic France equality is no less a myth than 
liberty, As for electoral equality, it did not exist under the 
Revolution ; at this period, the tight to vote was decided 
by property qualification, and citizens such as Corneille or 
Rousseau would have had no vote. At last a measure 
instituting what was called ‘ universal’ sufftage was carried 
in 1848, and this measure was confirmed by Napoleon IIL, 
and later again by those who made the Constitution of the 
ptesent Republic. But the suffrage was far from being 
universal, and it was far from guaranteeing equality, as we 
shall see at a later point. The suffrage, instead of securing 
political, equality, has simply consolidated the privileges 
enjoyed by a very small section of the nation. What about 
civil equality—equality before the law and before the adminis- 
trative powers of the country? On the surface, things are 
better here, and yet we have seen that there is room for mis- 
givings with regard to the judiciary, and the conduct of the 
Stavisky and other affairs is not of a nature to alleviate them. 
And equality in the matter of military service? M, Tardieu 
affirms that even here there is a large amount of favouritism 
exetupting from onerous or perilous duties, And fiscal 
equality? M. Tardieu points to very striking disparities : 
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for instance, only some 6 per cent. of the nation pay direct 
taxes to the State. The most important, the most vital, of 
all kinds of equality is that having to do with employment of 
labour. It may not worry a man very much if he has not the 
tight to vote, in most cases it is a matter of life or death to 
him whether he has a fair chance of finding a position in 
which he may use his capacities. Here, again, the favour or 
disapproval of the majority, as represented by the Govern- 
ment and the Administration, may make for scandalous 
inequality, and M. Tardieu shows that in effect it does. He 
cites startling cases of Ministers issuing formal orders that 
favours governing promotion, etc., should be reserved, in 
the civil service and in the army, for those who were in 
sympathy with the régime; and cases of Ministers instituting 
a system of delation with a view to having an exhaustive 
record of the political leanings of all those engaged in these 
two professions. ‘The evil does not stop there: through 
the favoured servants of the State it acts on the whole popula- 
tion. A State official can, discreetly and even brazenly, and 
with complete impunity, accord grossly inequitable pre- 
ferential treatment in a hundred ways: in the matter of 
taxation, subsidies, fines, abatements, allowances, remissions, 
indemnities, technical, fiscal, judicial and military privileges, 
promotions, pensions, decorations of all sorts, scholarships, 
and a vatiety of other things constituting an important part 
of the life of the ordinary citizen. Here, too, M. Tardieu 
cites cases of confidential Ministerial memoranda issued to 
officials all over the country instructing them to favour those 
who have given evidence of the right political sympathies ; 
the official, of course, in addition, may have his own purely 
personal and private reasons for bestowing favours. The 
citizens concerned, of course, or the vast majority of them, 
adapt themselves to the situation. And so the régime cor- 
rupts not only its servants, but the great mass of the popula- 
tion as well. The much teviled privileges of the ancien 
régime, of which the glorious Revolution made a clean sweep, 
have been replaced by others, far more numerous, far more 
arbitrary, and far more iniquitous ; and, what is worse, these 
latter are an insidious creation of hypocrisy. 

In the matter of classes too, particularly with regard to 
the question of property, there is no real equality. The 
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propertied middle and upper classes have been spoliated and 
victimised throughout the history of democratic government 
in France. Concessions have from time to time been granted 
to the so-called working classes, but nothing really essential 
has been done for them. The Republic has left the working 
man tied to his condition as a wager-earner, without securi- 
ties and without guarantees of any sort. He still sells the 
service of his arms, as if it were a mere commercial commodity, 
and he enjoys very few of the privileges of civilisation. In 
the ancient world there was the master and the slave ; to-day 
there is the master and'the workman.® So all the profound 
causes of social inequality, which inevitably make for class- 
hatred and strife, have been maintained in the years since the 


Revolution. 

Wherever we look, then, we find, not liberty and equality 
but, on the contrary, a negation of them. This may be so, it 
is sometimes argued, but their loss is retrieved by the exercise 
of sovereignty through the vote. This argument is on the 


face of it flimsy, and only a numskull could be consoled by it ; 
but in any case the facts are all against it, for the people 
possesses virtually nothing at all in the way of sovereignty. 
The population of France numbers 40,000,000 ; when all due 
deductions have been made, only a quarter of this number 
has the right to vote—in other words, to give expression to 
the ‘ general will.’ Moreover, instead of valuing this right as 
a privilege, a large number of those entitled to do so never 
exercise the vote; this means that sometimes no more than 
a bare tenth of the nation has a share in the ‘ general will,’ 
and the average number is not considerably higher than that. 
Again, owing to certain jealously guarded devices, the two 
Chambers never represent a majority of the population. 
Invariably, the successful candidates have to their credit less 
votes than those who have suffered defeat. This is owing to 
disparity in the sizes of the constituencies, which makes it 
possible for a man with 76,000 votes, say, in one constituency 
to be defeated, while a man with only 24,000 votes in another 
constituency is successful in obtaining a seat. Only a quarter, 
then, of the total population has the right to vote, and 
not even a majority of this quarter secures representation ; 


® Mr. Hilaire Belloc has treated this matter at length, with his usual clarity and 
cogency, in his volume entitled The Servile State. 
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practically 90 per cent. of the nation is at the metcy of the 
other ridiculously small fraction. So that in this democtacy 
it is not 2 case of a majority tyrannising over a minority, it is, 
on an alarming scale, altogether the opposite. And the French 
people have no redress against these conditions, as have the 
Americans, say, or the Swiss. They have no right, where 
legislation and the Constitution are concerned, of ratification, 
veto, revision, initiative or referendum ; they have no control 
over the election of their President, their judges, and their 
State officials; they have no opportunity of making them- 
selves felt as intellectual, moral or professional units: they 
are a mere mass of individuals ; and in 1884 they allowed to 
be passed a law forbidding them ever to call in question the 
beautiful structure of the régime; and the men who have 
always been most adverse to any suggestions of extensions of 
popular sovereignty have been the politicians of the Left. 

M. Tardieu gives other details (such as those relating to 
the décrets-lois) which show that the Chambers more and mote 
cease to represent the nation. But we have no space to follow 
him further here, and he is going to devote all his next volume 
to this question of parliamentary government. 

The most disquieting part of M. Tardieu’s book is the 
concluding chapter, entitled ‘ The Nullification of the General 
Will’ In this he maintains, with much supporting evidence, 
that from the Revolution onwards French democracy has 
been to a very gteat extent controlled by a number of comités 
or societies or innet rings. These societies exist to further 
certain interests which do not coincide with those of the 
State ; their rank and file is recruited from the gullible and 
feckless and unsuccessful sections of the population: fools 
who believe that a good time is coming, barristers waiting 
for briefs, doctors waiting for patients, down-at-heel journ- 
alists, incompetent and disaffected public servants. These 
societies are secret and permanent, and thus they have no 
difficulty in securing the upper hand over the temporary 
and public parliamentary assémblies. They have no fixed 
allegiance to any political patty in the State: they always 
lend their support to the party or person who happens to be 
strongest, and thus best able to serve their interests. They 
bring all their power into play at election times, and it is 
enormous and decisive. They work cunningly upon the 
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electorate, and influence it in favour of the candidates they 
are backing. And of course they work upon the candidates 
too, whose chances they can make or mar to a degree that no 
political aspirant can ignore. They also work upon the State 
officials, a large number of whom are among their adherents. 
Thus these secret societies, manipulating the suffrage, are a 
controlling force in politics, and with them we get govern- 
ment by the ‘ machine.” Moreover, they are organisations, 
and the running of organisations is a costly affair. And so, 
by this channel, the forces of finance get a hold on public life. 
And the force which can pay most—it may be an individual 
swindler like Stavisky, or an institution like a bank—is the 
force which commands the resources of the machine. Thus 
votes are bought, members and Ministers (and hence Judges) 
are corrupted, and public life is demoralised on a large scale. 
In other words, the State is at the mercy of Finance. 

It is not the nation, therefore, the people, the general 
will, which decides any of the big events of public life. 
M. Tardieu shows that in the time since the Revolution it has 
wanted none of the large international undertakings : wars, 
colonial adventures, etc., and none of the crucial incidents of 
domestic history: change of government, various laws, 
virtual dictatorships, etc. 

The sovereignty of the people, then, like liberty and 
equality, is no more than a fiction, it has no existence in reality. 
French democracy, concludes M. Tardieu, is based upon a lie. 
The system, he says, may survive for years yet, but in its 
essence it is condemned, The longer it survives, the greater 
will be the final disaster. For France it can be nothing but 
catastrophic. 

What, then, would M. Tardieu do? We shall have to 
wait for his fifth and final volume to learn what he would 
recommend in the way of reform and reconstitution of the 
political system of France. A certain amount of this, however, 
is deducible from his very drastic criticisms, and each reader 
will make the deduction for himself. But on one point, and 
it is a cardinal one, M. Tardieu is already quite positive and 
explicit, and his decision is the gravest of the many grave 
things in his book. It is obvious, he says, that it is no use 
hoping for any remedy through the constitutional channels of 
parliamentary procedure ; therefore, in face of what he calls 
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the ‘ obtuse conservatism of the legal powers,’ the only way 
left available is that of revolution. It is perilous, he admits, 
but we know whose fault it is if it is the only alternative. 
This point has so much importance for M. Tardieu that it has 
dictated the covering and general title of the whole of his five 
volumes: La Révolution a refaire : the work of the Revolution 
has to be undertaken all over again: and this time it will be 
an inevitable and wholly necessary revolution. Here we will 
take leave of this extremely valuable work of an exceptionally 
able, honest and fearless personality. 


M. Tardieu’s testimony is by no means the only one of its 
kind. Over the past 140 years the best—or an overwhelming 
majority of the best—minds in France have come to the same 
conclusions regarding the philosophy and the working of the 
democratic system in France. And in our own day there is 
no lack of other books all converging, from different starting- 
points, to the same melancholy and anxious judgments. There 
is, for example, the late truly lamented Jacques Bainville’s La 
Troisi¢me République, a good detailed account of the past sixty- 
five years of French history 1°; from the same camp there is 
M. Maurras’s Pour en sortir (which may be translated The Way 
out of the Mess), an admirable summing-up in some 100 pages 
of the doctrines and objectives of the Monarchist Party # ; 
and, from an altogether different quarter, there is M. Jacques 
Batdoux’s La France de demain: son gouvernement, ses assembltes, 
sa justice, which was published only the other day ##; M. 
Bardoux has lived a life far removed from the strife of party 
politics; a distinguished historian and sociologist, and a 
specialist in particular on English affairs, he is a member of 
the Institute and President of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences; one of the arresting judgments of his 


1° Fayard, Paris 1935. MM. R. Lanson and J. Desseignet, in their Le France et 
sa civilisation (Harrap), admit that the present régime has ‘ une assez mauvaise réputation,’ 
but they brush aside all criticisms as being negligible, and hold it up to the admiration 
of the world. This book is used in English educational institutions, and this is the 
sort of stuff that is imposed upon the young in England. French studies in this country, 
from the universities downward, are in a shameful condition ; I speak from first-hand, 
inside and intimate knowledge ; I dé not, of course, suggest that all professors and 


18 Biébliothigue constitutionnelle ot parlementeire contemporcias, (Recueil Sirey, 1936.) 
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book is that the conditions of French political life ate such 
that they call for none of the qualities of a gentleman, and 
leave no scope for their application. Then there is con- 
current witness elsewhere, and sometimes in the most un- 
expected places: in solemn and purely formal meetings of 
the French Academy, for instance.4® A recent Prime Minister, 
a moderate, M. Doumergue, tells a newspaper (La Liberté) 
that ‘the very existence of the present democratic régime is 
exposed to the most serious dangers.’ The Journal,4 which 
is what the Marxists would call a bourgeois paper, realising 
that the country was passing through some sort of crisis, and 
desirous of knowing what the man in the street and the field 
and the shop was thinking about it, set on foot a pretty 
exhaustive inquiry ; it sent seven reporters to different regions 
of France, and published their findings from day to day. 
Ordinary citizens of all classes, occupations and political 
opinions were consulted in each region. What is the general 
state of mind of the bulk of the French people as revealed by 
these investigations ? It may be summed up as follows: a 
resentful consciousness that in all domains French prestige 
was suffering a decline, that all was not well with the country, 
that the situation was becoming more and more grave; an 
uneasiness, a profound anxiety regarding the future; a lack 
of confidence in the chief political parties; a wonder as to 
' why any suggestion of constitutional reform was so obstinately 
opposed by those parties ; and a half-expressed menace that 
unless something was done quickly, drastic measutes would 
have to be resorted to : in other words, a threat of revolution 
The Journal also invited the expression of opinion by corre- 
spondence, and it received thousands of letters : they went to 
confirm the findings of the reporters. It also instituted a 
referendum as to what was the reform most urgently called 
for by the present condition of France. An enormous 
majority of scores of thousands of readers put the revision of 
the Constitution first. Complete abolition of the Chamber 
secured third place on the list of desiderata. 

Another paper, the Intransigeant,® invited various men of 

18 See the indignant utterances of M. Pierre Benoit and M. Claude Farrére, two 


novelists entirely outside politics, regarding the ‘ disorganisation ’ and the ‘ anarchy ’ 
of the country, on the occasion of the reception of the latter to the bosom of the august 


assembly. 
14 See a number of articles appearing in the course of last month. 
1 April 26, 1936, 
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different patties to say what they would do if they had their 
own way. M. Franklin-Bouillon’s first care would be’ to 
make the country, to whom the politicians, he affirms, have 
been lying for the past fifteen years, realise exactly the deadly 
perils which beset it. The head of the Fascist Croix de Feu 
would (among other things) introduce proportional repre- 
sentation, make it obligatory for electors to vote and for 
members to put in an appearance at the Chamber, and would 
check severely the excesses of finance. Certain gentlemen on 
the Left would also attend to this latter evil, and in par- 
ticular would take very stringent measures against the Banque 
de France. The most interesting, and the most definite, of 
these declarations are those of the Comte de Paris, who 
would probably occupy the throne in the event of a Restora- 
tion.® Like thousands of the readers of the bourgeois 
Journal, he would abolish the parliamentary régime altogether ; 
during the 100 years it has been in operation, he says, it has 
undermined the country morally and materially. Like the 
politicians of the Left, he would ‘ put in their place the 
financial and economic oligarchies,’ and the big trusts, with 
their pernicious international ramifications. He would tre- 
vive the corporative system, and thereby suppress class- 
struggle. A vast undertaking, all this, he says, and he 
admits that a revolution would be necessary to accomplish it. 

And so once again we come back to revolution. People 
of the most different temperaments, training and political 
allegiance agree in deciding that it is inevitable. This is one 
of the most significant things in the world of politics to-day. 
It is highly probable that in the next few decades the intelligent 
men of good will in France (and in other countries besides 
France) will gradually come round to M. Tardieu’s opinion ; 
avoiding on the one hand the cramping system of the Fascist 
totalitarian State, and on the other the entirely insensate plan 
of a revolution carried out under the exclusive control of the 
proletariat. 

In any case, democtacy, for which a no doubt well-meaning 
American pedagogue wished the world to be made safe, has 
more and more been shown to be unsafe for the world; to 
be as unsatisfactory in practice as it is untenable in philosophy. 
There can be no doubt that in France at least it is a serious 


16 His father, it is thought, would abdicate in his favour. 
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menace, and Frenchmen may well repeat—with no humorous 
intention—what the great Athenian master of comedy said 
exactly 2350 yeats ago. ‘O Democracy, whither at last wilt 


thou lead us ?’ 
RANDOLPH HUGHEs. 
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THE CHURCHES AND POLITICS 
By Eart Winterton, P.C., M.P. 


RECENT speeches by the Secretary of State for War on the 
subject of the Churches’ attitude towards recruiting for the 
Forces have focussed attention upon a matter which has been 
troubling many thoughtful people for years. What should 
be the attitude of the Christian Churches, and especially the 
Established Church, towards national and international 
questions which, from their very nature, cause political issues 
and honest differences of opinion among men and women of 
equal goodwill ? 

We are told that the Church must speak, if possible with 
a united voice, on a ‘grave moral issue.’ But what is a 
* moral issue ” where a question of public policy is concerned ? 
Clearly, if any person, or body of persons, were to advocate 
polygamy as a cure for certain evils of modern civilisation, or 
to stop a falling birth rate, the Churches would be entitled 
unitedly to oppose them, since monogamy is an almost 
universally accepted Christian doctrine. Equally, an attempt 
to set up the Soviet system of unrestricted divorce could, and 
ought, to be resisted by the Churches. But individual clergy- 
men, purporting to speak for the congregation of their church, 
frequently claim that the provision of a new licence to sell 
liquor raises a ‘ grave moral issue.’ Yet we know, on the 
highest authority, that the act of consuming alcoholic liquor 
s not in itself wrong. What the Church leaders mean, one 
must presume, is that in their opinion the grant of the licence 
will lead to drunkenness, or at least unnecessary consumption 
of liquor. But other people, no less opposed to either, deny 
that this will occur. To speak of a ‘grave moral issue’ 
arising is to use the language of exaggeration. The question 
is on which side lies the balance of public convenience, health 
and good order. 
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But it is when mattets of international or external policy 
atise that it is most dangerous to assume that all the ethical 
arguments lie on one side, It is true that others besides 
Church leaders in this country incautiously advance this 
contention. Indeed, our national habit is to assume that we 
are always actuated by a high moral purpose in taking any 
particular line in foteign relations. Certainly, we frequently 
do adopt an almost foolishly Quixotic attitude which is 
intended to benefit others but cannot possibly be of any 
advantage to ourselyes. It is unfortunately also true that we 
often recede from that attitude when we discover that we 
cannot persist in it without causing a conflagration, the harm 
of which would outweigh the good which we can do to the 
recipient or recipients of our benevolent intentions. Our 
motives are perfectly sincere at both stages. Nevertheless, 
someone is ‘let down,’ and once again, say foreign com- 
mentators, perfidy is proved to be the hardiest perennial in 
the garden of British policy. 

It is needless to add that the spearhead of opinion in 
favour of the first stage which I have described almost 
invariably comes from the Churches and bodies under Church 
influence. So far as the altruism is genuine, that is as it should 
be ; but more is required. For if there is one sound principle 
of Christian polity, it is that we should take responsibility for 
the ultimate consequences, so far as we can, of our acts. It is 
only right, even in the best of causes, to promise aid and 
succour if we have fully weighed what may result from 
putting those promises into action. It is even better to 
tolerate injustice, oppression, or a breach of international law, 
than loudly to proclaim our intention of intervening and then 
tefusing to face sacrifices, even though they be of our own 
lives. That in itself alone should make ministers of religion 
hesitate to dogmatise on questions of foreign policy. Their 
profession, in this country, precludes them from bearing arms. 
Yet every important international question must, and does, 
involve the possible risk of war, with all that it means to 
individual lives, We may lessen, though even that is dis- 
puted, the risk of war by our support of the League of Nations. 
What is indubitable is that membership of the League does 
not preclude armed action in certain circumstances. On the 


contrary, it involves it. It is this fact which makes the 
Vor. CXIX—No, 712 AA 
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attempt of the Churches to control and direct such public 
opinion as it can command in favour of this or that policy in 
League affairs at once so dangerous and so lamentably 
inconsistent. _ 

Let me attempt to describe the initial errors and the 
subsequent course of this League advocacy by the Churches. 
When the League was first formed its advocates claimed for 
it that it would settle disputes between nations by the method 
of sitting round a table and resolving differences instead of by 
wat. This was and is a most laudable object, and one which, 
despite recent almost insuperable difficulties, may be attained, 
but only if and when the world as a whole accepts and is really 
bound by the principle of international law. Quite naturally 
and properly the Churches.in Great Britain commended this 
method and ideal to their adherents. But in their com- 
mendation they gave the impression that the League was a 
Christian institution of the highest order which it was the 
duty of all good Christians to support. 

The settlement of disputes between nations or between 
individuals by conciliation and compromise rather than by 
force is not an exclusively Christian doctrine. It is a funda- 
mental tenet of faith in other great religions. Moreover, the 
League of Nations has never been a Christian institution in 
the sense that all member States were or are Christian ; 
indeed, on a basis of the population of the States comprising 
the League, Christianity is in a minority. I have listened to 
many speeches and sermons from the clergy about the League 
of Nations, and they have always ignored this fact. ‘The 
result has been that many uninstructed persons have supposed 
when a decision has been reached by the League that it was 
that of the ‘ Christian Powers,’ and frequently in speeches and 
letters to the Press they have expressed their indignation at 
what they regard as a departure from Christian principles by 
its temporal guardians. We have also had astonishing obiter 
dicta by eminent divines to the effect that if the League fails, 
Christianity fails. I believe that statement to be offensive, 
untrue, and indeed blasphemous. If the League comes to an 
end, if European civilisation crashes in general war and 
upheaval, the truths of Christianity will remain, for they are 

eternal 


From the earliest years of the League’s existence until 
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recently no real attempt was made by the League of Nations 
Union in this country to explain the commitments of member 
States under the Covenant generally, and especially under 
Article XVI. in regard to war on behalf of the League. The 
impression was sedulously given that the League could and 
would, if properly supported, abolish war. Only a very few 
speakers had the courage to tell the truth that while war for 
national aims or gains is forbidden by the Covenant, war 
to enforce League principles is, in certain circumstances, 
expressly permitted. 

The bishops and clergy of the Established Church and 
ministers of the Nonconformist Churches have laid upon 
them, when speaking or preaching on the subject, an especial 
duty to make this clear, since they claim to be representing 
or guiding the opinion of the laymen of their communities. 
The ‘Peace Ballot’ furnished a glaring example of the 
muddle into which public opinion was led by leaders of the 
League of Nations Union, acting in complete accord with 
many of the clergy.1 The clear suggestion was that the public 
were being asked to vote for or against peace. Yet one of the 
questions to the voter was whether he or she would support 
military sanctions. Only a small number said that they would, 
yet the ballot was claimed as a ‘ victory’ for the League of 
Nations. Even in this country, where inconsistency is regarded 
almost as a moral principle, it would be hard to find greater 
confusion of thought. 

When the Italo-Abyssinian War broke out the truth about 
the obligations of League membership could no longer be 
concealed. The result was to show a division in ecclesiastical 
opinion professing to speak for the Churches to which they 
belonged, which will do no good to institutional religion in 
this country. Some clergy protested loudly that they had 
never accepted the idea that any member State could be asked 
to fight with its ships, planes, and men on behalf of the 
_ League. They could never support such a policy. All war, 
even defensive war, was wrong; force was never justified 
even against an aggressor. One can only deplore the lament- 
able ignorance or lack of mental concentration which has 
caused them all these years to support the League with fiery 


1 Prayers for the success of the ballot were offered in many churches, and appeals 
for financial support to enable it to be taken made in others. 
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emotionalism, and then, in its hour of crisis, to repudiate its 
principles. Others went to the opposite extreme. One very 
distinguished man, occupying one of the highest positions 
in the Established Church, is teported in an interview to have 
said that it might be necessary once again for young men to 
die to establish the principle of collective security. 

Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, the principal protagonist of the 
first school of opinion, has been angrily assailed by ‘some of 
his brother clergy. One bishop in supporting Mr. Duff 
Cooper has stated, without mentioning Canon Sheppard by 
name, that such an opinion is blasphemous. However that 
may be, it does seem strange that one of His Majesty’s 
chaplains should regard service in His Majesty’s Forces as 
morally wrong. For there can be no other meaning attached 
to his obiter dicta that no Christian ought to fight. A special 
niche in the temple of chaotic inconsistency should be reserved 
for the Bishop of Birmingham. He is reported at the time of 
writing as having characterised Italian action in Abyssinia in 
terms which, used by a member of any Government in any 
country in former times against another Government, would 
have involved a demand for explanations and withdrawal— 
which, if not given, might easily have caused war. Yet the 
bishop, by inference if not explicitly, has done his best to 
discourage recruiting for the British armed forces. He merits 
inclusion among those denounced by Mr. Eden in an admit- 
able phrase, whose weapons of offence against nations from 
which they differ ate ‘threats, insults, and perorations.’ 
Parenthetically, I may remark that I wonder if he and others 
realise how deeply we ex-Service men, on behalf of our 
comrades who fell in the war and ourselves, resent the 
implication that in fighting for our country we did both a 
foolish and a reprehensible thing. 

Readers of this article thus far may conclude that it urges 
abstention by clergy of the Established and other Churches in 
Great Britain from all political activity. That is, however, 
fat-from being my contention. It is right and proper that 
ministers of religion, whether in great or subordinate positions, 
should express their opinions, speaking not only as subjects 
and voters but as Christians, on questions of the day. They 
have a perfect right also to offer guidance to the laity of their 


particular community as to the proper course to pursue in any 
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controversy. We are not, as 4 nation, in’these’ days so rich 
in men of eminence who can ‘express themselves, whether in 
speech or writing, in clear and beautiful English as to be able 
to contemplate with equanimity the loss of the public utter- 
ances, on all sorts of subjects, of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In fact, the limited vocabulary and tenuous expository powers 
of many prominent men in Great Britain is a source of some 
surprise to intelligent foteigners. But the Archbishop, like 
all wise leaders of any Church, is concerned to guide opinion 
when he speaks or writes upon public affairs, not to’ dragoon 
it. He suggests that such and such a coutse is the tight one 
for Christians to follow.’ He does not dogmatically claim 
that his views on temporal matters are alone worthy of 
acceptance, and that it is un-Christian to reject theth. 

In this lies the root of the matter. It is the self-assertive 
egoism of many clerical writets and speakers to which 
exception is taken by an increasing number of people. State- 
ments like ‘I claim to speak fot the whole body of Christian 
opinion ’ or ‘ It is incompatible with Christian ideals,’ applied 
to one side of a political or international question, are usually 
inaccurate and nonsensical. The growth of * Press Parsons,’ 
corresponding to ‘ Radio Priests’ in the United States, has 
intensified this tendency to didactic assertion. I have no 
doubt that those distinguished clergymen who write these 
articles in the popular Sunday or daily Press sincerely believe 
that they are doing their Master’s work. All I can say is that 
an article by the Rev. with the dramatic title “What 
would Christ do if He were at Geneva?” placed in parallel 
columns with the last letters of some mutderer, or an inter- 
view with a film star accompanied by her photograph in a 
costume which would have been considered exiguous even 
in the pre-war ‘ Moulin Rouge,’ produces in me feelings of 
nausea and profanation. However, it may be necessary to 
win men and women to the Christian way of life by this sort 
of mass advertisement and glaring contrast. But it is cer- 
tainly not right for the clergy, in ordinary circumstances, to 
claim that their office entitles them to dictate to men and 
women what their political opinions shall be, or to designate 
all contrary opinions as un-Christian. None of the laity, 
outside the Roman Church and a few extreme and insigni- 
ficant Calvinistic bodies, accepts such a doctrine. 
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There are aspects of the position of the Church of England 
to-day, as well as that of the Nonconformist Churches, which 
cause acute disquiet. In general, congregations are pro- 
gressively declining. It is calculated that not more than 
10 per cent. of the adult population of London and Greater 
London, and not more than 25 per cent. of that in the English 
provinces, ever attend divine service. Many instances have 
been recorded of children in elementary schools who ate 
wholly ignorant of the most elementary facts about the 
Christian religion. The parochial clergy and the ministers in 
the Nonconformist Churches are in many cases scandalously 
underpaid, for which the responsibility rests largely upon the 
laity. Many clergymen of high intellectual attainments, doing 
splendid work, feel disheartened and almost overwhelmed by 
the material difficulties and the mass of contemptuous apathy 
with which they are surrounded. Their ministry seems so 
infructuous ; they have a sense of frustration. 

This is not the place to discuss the evils which thereby 
result to the nation, but it is legitimate to consider the possible 
causes. May not the defeatism and anti-patriotic attitude of 
so many prominent men among the clergy of more than one 
_ denomination have something to do with it? Weare not an 
exuberantly patriotic people, at any rate in expression—partly 
because we are undemonstrative, and partly because our 
expository powers are limited. Nevertheless, deep down 
in his heart, the average Briton, whatever his political views, 
values immensely the civil and religious liberty, justice 
and toleration which characterises the national outlook and 
institutions. They are proud of Britain and the British 
Constitution, even when anxious to alter its present laws ; 
they are proud too, in a vague way, of the British Empire. 
In the last resort, however fervently anti-militarist they may 
be, they would die for these causes. 

Against this ill-defined, almost unconscious but pervasive 
and sane point of view many clergymen, among whom 
several prominent Nonconformist leaders have an unfor- 
tunate pre-eminence, protest with vehemence. To them 
Great Britain and the Empire is no more important than 
Paraguay ot Ecuador. So far from being proud of our 
record, we should be ashamed of it. To them, ‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that 
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are God’s’ has no meaning, for they thoroughly dislike 
Cesar. He is an imperialist—worst of all, a ‘ militarist ’"— 
and the Union Jack is his emblem. 

We have no moral right, so they contend, to die, or to 
ask others to die, for this country. Our best defence against 
poison gas is to do nothing. To learn to be a citizen soldier 
by joining the Territorials is immoral. 

There is no surer way of emptying the churches of this 
land than to give the impression that service to God and 
service to one’s country in peace and war is incompatible. 
Such a doctrine is the very antithesis of Christianity and the 
negation of common sense. 

WINTERTON. 
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REVISITING THE FAR EAST? 
Il Cuma 
By E. M. Guty 


My return to territories in which twenty years of work and 
leisure had been spent occupied the greater part of last year. 
The visit included Canton, a tour of Chekiang province, a 
journey through Central China and the province of Shantung, 
Tientsin and Peiping, Kalgan and the edge of southern Inner 
Mongolia, Taiyuanfu (the capital of Shansi province), Kaifeng 
and Hsuchow (on the Lung-Hai railway), Nanking and Shang- 
hai. It also included Tokyo, Seoul and Manchoukuo as far 
as Harbin. That part of my visit, with its quite distinct 
interest, will be described in a succeeding article. Thus 
may be maintained clarity of themes above the undertone 
formed by their commingling, which in real life often breaks 
through into confusing mastery, so that in Nanking one 
hears only Tokyo and in Tokyo only Nanking. On paper 
the interaction of the affairs of the two countries can be 
postponed to a third article designed to indicate where 
conflict and catastrophe, where fruitful consummation may 
result. Of the other requisites of drama, unity, who can 
confidently affirm in relation to the stage of history that 
any series of events possesses that ? Suffice it that, to critical 
observers, those with which these articles are concerned 
appear to possess it. 

A few paragraphs are required to review the salient facts 
of the Far Eastern situation as they were when I left China 
in the autumn of 1926, for it was with that period, naturally, 
that I compared conditions in 1935. As a member of the 
British Delegation to the Peking Tariff Conference I had 
spent the latter part of 1925, and the first part of 1926, 
participating in a delayed attempt of the Powets to give finan- 
cial effect to their agreement in the Nine-Power Treaty ‘ to 


1 Two further articles under this title will appear in successive issues. 
Eprror, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government.’ In doing this. their representatives 
went much further than they were required. contractually 
to go, for they agreed in principle that China should have 
tariff autonomy. Subsequently, however, under the combined 
shocks of civil war and revolution in the South, the. Chinese 
Government gradually collapsed. I left China in complete 
uncertainty as to what would take its place. 

A second salient fact was that the revolution in the South 
was giving the term ‘China’ international meaning ofa 
new kind. During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
‘China’ was primarily a geographical expression with 
economic connotations, interpreted as the States interested 
in them chose, As fat as foreign affairs were concerned, 
the political unity connoted by the term was convenient 
but of secondary importance, being characterised chiefly 
by its defencelessness, and except in 1900, the year of the 
Boxer rebellion, its submissiveness, for which very reason, 
in order to maintain equality of opportunity, the doctrine 
of the open door was developed. But. in’ 1925-26, while 
political unity was apparently disappearing, ‘China’ came 
rapidly to acquire the significance of psychological unity 
hostile to established foreign interests and to a variety of 
tights and customs associated with them and_ jealously 
preserved. Manifestations of this new unity took the form 
of widespread riots and strikes, predominantly anti-British. 
To this phenomenon was given the term’ ‘ nationalism,’ 
partly because the sentiments involved were recognised as 
being: akin to emotions which had frequently agitated the 
West, partly because the party which was giving the senti- 
ments dynamic force called itself the Kuomintang, or National 
People’s Party. 

A third salient fact was the nature of this party and its 
relations with Soviet Russia. The party was the descendant 
of one orgahised in 1893 by Sun Yat-sen, who was then 
twenty-eight. He.organised it—to quote one of the historians 
—‘to rid China of the corrupt Manchu Government and 
save her from the partition threatened by the Western 
Powers.’ The first object was achieved in 1911: partition 
temained a possibility for years, during which what was 
Vor. CXIX—No. 712 Aa* 
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known as the Young China movement acquired increasing 
strength, especially after 1919, when it incorporated, and was 
greatly invigorated by, a student movement which drew 
much of its strength from dissatisfaction with Article 156 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which transferred Germany’s 
tights in the province of Shantung to Japan. . 

In 1923 Sun Yat-sen had stated that ‘the communistic 
order or even the Soviet system cannot naturally be intro- 
duced into China because there do not exist here the condi- 
tions for the successful establishment of either.’ Within 
twelve months, however, the Kuomintang had been 
reorganised on Soviet lines largely under the guidance of 
a Russian who had been the principal representative of 
the Third International in the camp of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, Michael Borodin. All Communists willing to take 
the oath of obedience to the party authorities were admitted 
to its membership. At much the same time, at the instance 
of Karl Radek, a special training school for Chinese revolu- 
tionaries, with Sun Yat-sen’s name for title, was established 
at Canton, with Bukharin as one of its lecturers. Meanwhile, 
with the help of another Russian, Galens, Chiang Kai-shek, 
who had received part of his education in Japan, had been 
training officers at Whampoa, an island near Canton. After 
the death of Sun Yat-sen, Chiang became in the summer of 
1926 the virtual leader of the Kuomintang, with Borodin as 
adviser, and in July he took the field at the head of a Northern 
Punitive Expedition against a group of militarists, who 
between them had brought the government with which the 
Powers were holding their tariff conference virtually to an 
end. By September 7 his forces had marched through 
Hunan and captured Wuchang, on the south bank of the 
Yangtze opposite Hankow. 

These citcumstances acquired much increased significance 
when considered in relation to a forecast made more than 
twenty-five years before by the late Sir Robert Hart, then 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs. In 
1900, in These from the Land of Sinim, he wrote : 


Of all the Powers it is Russia that can best afford to be on good terms 
with China : Russia is a neighbour and can wait—has no propaganda— 
her commerce, though considerable in volume, has, so to speak, but 
one body, and rolls along over a recognised and beaten track—and 
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Russia: may yet be the first to restore to.China her sovereign rights, and 
so cement for ever the neighbourly friendship that has characterised 
so much of her action in the past. 


As regards extra-territoriality and other ptivileges pro- 
vided for in treaties made with China in Tsarist times, this 
forecast has been fulfilled. Russia divested herself of them 
on May 31, 1924, almost exactly a year before the anti-British 
riots alluded to above. To no small extent the riots were 
the consequence of this step and of propaganda which, in 
circumstances unforeseen by Hart, Russia had developed to a 
world-wide extent and a high degree of efficiency. As far 
as the Fat East was concerned, this had resulted not only 
in uniting Borodin and Chiang Kai-shek in partnership, but 
in converting Outer Mongolia into an autonomous People’s 
Republic, formally recognised by Russia as ‘ an integral part of 
the Republic of China,’ but, as Commissar Chicherin said, 
“on a basis somewhat similar to the Soviet system,’ the 
similarity being illustrated by the following article in the 
Declaration of Rights of the Labouring People of Mongolia 
issued in November 1924: 


In view of the fact that the labouring masses of the whole world are 
striving to uproot capitalism and to attain socialism, this Republic of 
labouring people must co-ordinate its foreign policy with the interests 
and fundamental aims of all oppressed nations and the revolutionary 
workers of the whole world. 


The fact that China was beginning to develop a proletariat 
to some extent organised in trade unions, which held a 
national conference in Canton in 1922 and since then had 
played an important part in the strikes and riots already 
mentioned, is one of a final group of circumstances note- 
worthy as salient in the autumn of 1926. A concomitant 
circumstance was a total of factories sevetal times larger 
than it had been on the eve of the World War, including 
some 118 cotton mills with a spindleage of 3,414,000. 
Another related fact was agrarian discontent, due partly 
to sufferings occasioned by civil war and taxation, partly 
to inequities in the land system, one being over-renting. 
These facts furnished Sun Yat-sen with part of his material 
fot his Three Principles of the People and his Fundamentals 
of National Reconstruction, which together constituted the 
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political bible of ‘the Kuomintang. Forming patt of the 
patty’s ideology also were a number of new conceptions 
which had entered the country through a variety of channels, 
of ‘which the chief were educational-and literary; As a 
result of them China’s intellectual and moral life seemed 
comparable with a turbid and violent maelstrom. 

The change in these conditions which within a very few 
weeks of my atrival in China presented itself as the dominating 
alteration was the substitution of Japanese for Russian influ- 
ence. The reasons for this substitution emanating from the 
other side of the Gulf of Chihli will be recited, as already 
arranged with the reader, in a subsequent article. The 
chief reasons arising in China were, first, that Borodin ovet- 
played his hand ; secondly, that from the beginning there 
had beni friction and mistrust between the Right and Left 
wings of the Kuomintang ; and thirdly, that, as Sun Yat-sen 
declared in 1923 and on later occasions, conditions in China 
were in many respects unfavourable to Soviet Communism. 

It has been alleged—I believe with truth, though I am 
not sure—that before Sun Yat-sen tutned to Russia he sought 
British co-operation and failed to get it. Whether he did 
or not, it is, in my opinion, certain that, had we ‘ spotted.’ 
him as a winner and backed him, Russia would never have 
acquired the influence which she obtained. However ‘that 
may be, in 1927 a violent breach with the Soviet occurred, 
involving also the eclipse of the nascent Chinese Communist 
Party. And to-day in Canton, in Central China and in North 
China, Communism has become, from a practical point of 
view, synonymous with banditry arising out of agrarian 
discontent; and the most pressing, the overmastering, 
subject in everybody’ s mind is Japan’s actual and potential 
control over Chinese affairs. The very fact, however, 
appeared towards the end of my visit to be the potential 
determinant of a new, pro-Russian, policy—an extremely 
important point to which it will be essential later to return. 

A second and not less important contrast of which I 
soon became awate was the immense clarification which 
had occurred in China’s internal political, outlook. 
nine years’ absence from the country the description of her 
affairs which I had heard and read most often was ‘ chaotic.’ 
Knowing from experience how impatiently and haphazardly 
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Chinese conditions ate studied; I was prepared to find them 
a good deal less confused than they were said to be. I ‘was 
astonished, however, at the discrepancy between that descrip- 
tion and actualities: “Inthe political field, in place of the 
complete uncertainty which characterised’ conditions in 
1926,'I foufid a government ‘at “least as stable as several 
governments in Europe, and mote capable of continued 
stability than some of them. It was"true, ‘as I had heard 
ad nauseam, that much depended on one personality, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and that thete was no more certainty as to what 
would happen in'the event of ‘his’ death than there was in 
the case of Hitler or Mussolini. But an‘ aspect of the fitst 
of these two facts which few, apparently, had studied was 
the nature of Chiang’s ascendancy, a cotrect appreciation of 
which was, obviously, a factor of prime importance in relation 
to future probabilities. 

It was alleged, again ad nauseam, that Chiang’s ascendancy 
depended upon the strength of his atmy anid, mote particu- 
latly, of his ait force. “Even in England in moments and 
periods of emergency what ‘ goes’ is the word of the person 
ot petsons wielding the instruments of force. ‘They are 
wielded in England in the name of laws, institutions, and a 
public recognition of the State’as such, which have had a 
corisecutive history of many centuries. It would be fantastic 
to suggest that that is the case in modetn China. It is not 
less unrealistic, however, to ignore the following facts : 
first, that public opinion and sentiment, the consensus of 
which, in the cities at all events, is behind Chiang, instincts 
and traditions immemorially opposed to dictatorship divorced 
from moral sanctions ; secondly, that Chiang, while admittedly 
controlling the organisation of the Kuomintang, is loyal to 
the party’s concepts; and thitdly, that the party, though 
freely criticised on various grounds, has the moral sanctions 
of a gteat cause, the ‘regeneration of the country, which, in 
spite of many failures, it has done much to promote. A 
third difference comprises the economic and social changes 
which illustrate that statement. 

Most sttiking to the visitor with previous experience of 
travel in the country are the ease and rapidity with which 
the interior can now be reached and traversed. By air you 
can reach Sianfu from Canton in two days, and Chengtu 
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from Shanghai in one day; while by shorter, diagonal routes 
you can traverse the greater part of the remainder of the 
country in three days. In 1926, as for years ‘before that, 
you could travel by rail from Peiping to the Yangtze :, by 
the end of this year it will be possible to travel by. rail 
from the Yangtze to Canton, while east Central China— 
Chekiang and Kiangsi provinces—is already traversed by a 
tailway. Roads usable by motor traffic in fine weather 
cover most of the country; toads similarly usable after 
heavy rains cover large areas where ten years ago one either 
plodded along on one’s own feet, or sat in a chair swinging 
rhythmically upon the shoulders of coolies. The freight 
transported along these roads is at present small: that it 
was larger in 1935 than it was in 1932 is proved by comparison 
between my own observations and those of visitors during 
the earlier year. 

Hardly less striking is the rapid modernisation of ancient 
towns, such as Nanking, Kaifeng, Tsinanfu, Chengtu, 
Sianfu and Canton. Of these let us glance briefly at, two— 
Nanking and Canton. 

Ten to fifteen years ago, though close to the world’s 
activities, Nanking seemed quite unaffected by them. She 
lay inert under the tragic experiences and great memories 
of the past—experiences of slaughter and devastation, memories 
of splendour and renown. Both, she seemed to say as one 
walked along the north-west portion of her splendid wall, or 
wandered through the fields and copses lying below, are ill 
or sad dreams which I am glad to forget in the placidity of 
peaceful insignificance. , To-day no city in Asia is more 
obviously anxious to, be in the very thick of affairs, is clutching 
mote eagerly, not only at all the comforts and contrivances 
of modern urbanisation, but also at the ambitions and 
security signified by military zones and forts, 

The Canton of to-day is almost unrecognisably different 
from the Canton I knew intimately when I lived there in 
1912 and 1913, and very different from what it was when I 
visited it on my way home in 1926. In 1913 it was a walled 
medieval city of narrow stone-flagged streets, crowded, 
murky and fetid, albeit picturesque and fascinating. In 
deeply recessed silk, jade, and silverware stores sat pawky 
owners, often naked to the waist, who had the yellowness 
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and rotund smoothness of ‘seated Buddhas cut from old 
ivory. Lintels gilded and exquisitely carved, the gold upon 
black of hanging shop-signs decoratively suspended in flowery 
script, caught here and there the slanting rays of sunlight. 
Single-wheeled barrows, loaded on either side with bales, 
ot pigs ot fowls or women with 'tiny bound feet, were 
skilfully propelled by straining coolies. ‘The air was filled 
with the chaffer of incessant bargaining, punctuated by high- 
pitched cries and with laughter flying spray-like from group 
to group. Around and below all lay grim poverty, an intense 
struggle for existence, and an almost suffocating sense of 
congestion. Such were some of the memories evoked by 
sight of the city as it now is, with streets as broad. as London’s, 
with omnibus services, cars for hire, efficient traffic control, 
smart uniformed police using, with nonchalant perfection, 
all the latest gestures, hotels with roof gardens and bedside 
telephones, department stores, picture-houses, loud-speakers, 
electrically lighted advertisements—most of the paraphernalia, 
in fact, of Western urban civilisation. Similar transforma- 
tions are occurring all over China with a rapidity which makes 
it safe to predict that, given another ten years of peace, 
urban medizvalism will to a great extent have disappeared. 
This provision of modern facilities is part of a general 
scheme of reconstruction which is supervised by a National 
Economic Council, helped by technical experts selected by 
the League of Nations. It includes agricultural and seri- 
cultural reforms, afforestation, irrigation, flood prevention, 
and the institution of co-operative societies and public health 
centres. It interlocks with a large and varied number of 
industrial activities, outstanding results of which are, on 
the one hand, a greatly increased capacity to supply consum- 
able goods from domestic sources; on the other, a marked 
increase, as compared with ten years ago, in the value of 
goods manufactured for éxport. It interlocks also with 
much of the Board of Education’s work, which has achieved 
great results during the past ten years, notably in the provision 
of primary schools. To convey in a few words, without 
appearing to exaggerate, the vitality and enthusiasm which 
permeate educational circles throughout the country is diffi- 
cult. Fortunately one can cite in support of the statement 
that probably no country in the world is working harder in 
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this sphere the undeniable. fact.that none has a longer record 
of respect either for the teacher or the student. To-day, 
however, the educational outlook is incomparably broader 
than it used to be, for not only does it include regard for all 
the subjects taught in the West, coupled with a. rapidly 
extending appreciation.of the importance of encouraging all 
forms of recreation conducive to physical fitness, and of 
providing adequate means thereto, but also practical recogni- 
tion of the right of gitls to be given the same opportunity 
as boys. 

Here, indeed, is a change which is simply astounding, 
one which is already affecting, and in the space of another 
decade is likely greatly to modify, the whole social structure, 
the plinth of which, family life, with its traditional features 
—on the one hand ancestor worship and patriarchal subordina- 
tion, on the other procreation as a transcendent duty—has 
hitherto been at once the foundation of China’s immense 
stability and the source of many of her weaknesses. The 
liberation of women from the chains represented by the 
second and third of these features, and their increasingly 
rapid acquisition..of educational, recreational, matrimonial, 
clerical, professional. and even political equality with men, 
will in due course; free China from the vicious, circle of 
ancestral loyalties, over-population, economic distress and 
political revolution, and at the same time provide her with 
an immense addition of mental and moral strength. In 
Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, and other centres 
one meets to-day women who could hold their own in any 
society in the world: in schools and colleges girls are as 
unrestricted in dress, deportment, outlook and spirit as 
gitls in England, while one is struck by the. security, decency 
and politeness which encompass women young and old 
everywhere, notwithstanding their new enfranchisement. 

Having regard to all these changes, is it still correct to 
apply to China’s mental and moral life the simile used at the 
beginning of this article ? Maelstrom is the term given to a 
particular whirlpool in Northern Europe. The action of a 
whirlpool is to suck down and engulf. In 1925-26 not a 
few persons thought that to be sucked down and engulfed 
was in fact the fate,to which political China was swirling. 
To such an extent was this feared that a Defence Force was 
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sent|.to Shanghai to, protect British subjects., There, ate 
arguments. for keeping the reduced force. there, but they. are 
not furnished by existing governmental conditions. . Of the 
pacification and clarification of the latter a) good deal has 
already, been said, Some may dispute the propriety of the 
second of those words :. none can dispute the accuracy .of 
the first. .One,cannot, needless to, say, infer, moral and 
intellectual from political: pacification, When, however, the 
inference to be drawn from the facts reviewed above is that, 
to the extent to which they are involved, ‘China is thinking 
clearly and collectedly—an. inferefice strengthened by, her 
handling of her currency problems.+it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the term ‘ maelstrom ” has ceased to be applic- 
able to her moral and intellectual life, ot at all events that 
it retains only academic significance. 

There are, however, stark contrasts and immense diffi- 
culties. which cannot be omitted from this.or, indeed, any 
picture of modern China.. Between 4o and. 50 per cent, 
of her, peasant families, it has,-been authoritatively. esti- 
mated, have insufficient land to provide them with. food, 
apatt from othet requirements. ‘ They are a. propertied 
proletariat, which is saved—-when it is. saved—partly, by 
its own. admirable, ingenuity, and fortitude, partly by 
the communism of the Chinese family, partly by reducing 
its consumption of necessaties and. thus using. up. its 
physical capital. ..... The. small. incomes,’ to. combine 
together quotations from two different specialists on_ this 
subject, ‘ reduce most of the farmers and their families, to.a 
mere subsistence basis. In fact, the people feed themselves 
in winter, just as one “roughs” labour animals through 
the winter, by consuming as little and as poor food as possible.’ 
Periodically the country suffers from appalling famines and 
floods. ‘The latter, with their consequences, I witnessed 
myself last summer in Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi and Shantung. 
Taking the country as a whole, not fewer, probably, than 
100,000,000 persons were affected. The total of casualties 
of one kind and another in Shantung and North Kiangsu 
alone was estimated at 10,000,000. As already indicated, the 
Government’s reconstruction programme includes agrarian 
reforms, drought and flood prevention, but its existing 
financial and administrative resources are inadequate to deal 
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with these problems. Moreover, while literacy, which in 
China involves mastery of a minimum of 1500 to 2000 
characters or symbols, has made great strides amongst men 
and women under forty, especially in the cities, many millions 
of older people, especially in the country, cannot read more 
than two or three hundred symbols, if as many, a handicap 
only to be overcome rapidly by the adoption of an alphabet, 
a debatable step much more difficult to take—as experi- 
ment has shown—than to advise. And last, but not least, 
the Kuomintang Party has done relatively little to improve 
and extend the practice of self-government. 

Thus China is faced by two sets of citcumstances, both of 
which may result either in disaster or in what has already 
been called fruitful consummation. One set comprises 
relations with Japan, which in this article have been merely 
referred to but in a subsequent one will be described, the 
possibilities involved being conflict or co-operation. The 
other set comprises the manifold efforts which ate being made 
to solve the difficulties and to renovate or reconstruct the 
institutions inherited from the past, a process which involves 
the creation of entirely new institutions and assets of various 
kinds. These efforts have been postponed so long that they 
may be too late. On the other hand, they are being made so 
earnestly that they should, and, in my belief, will, succeed, 
provided that they are not interfered with from outside. 
But the chance of failure cannot be ignored, and failure in 
either set of circumstances must inevitably have appalling 
consequences. 


E. M. Gutt. 























DANEGELD 
By Proressor R. B. Mowar, D.Litt. 


Tuts word, or at any rate the idea which it represents, has 
been frequently in English people’s minds during .the last 
few months. It was nearly a thousand years ago that the 
Anglo-Saxon king, Ethelred the Redeless, began the policy 
of buying off the Danes, seeking by payment—and, in the 
event, by repeated and in the end quite useless payments— 
to obtain immunity from the alternative of war which the 
Danes offered him. 

It is obvious that if most peoples or States not only desire 
peace, but would rather make substantial concessions than 
allow the peace to be broken, then any nation which is willing 
to make war will have an enormous advantage over the rest. 
Any demands that it chooses to put forward, provided that 
no single one seems to destroy the security of the State to 
which the demand is presented, is almost sure to be granted. 
This was the calculation, the ‘ risk theory,’ on which Admiral 
Tirpitz justified his big navy to the German Government in 
the period 1898-1914. He calculated that the British Govern- 
ment, rather than risk its navy over a question which was 
not intrinsically worth a war, would yield and concede what 
Germany wanted, And the more truly peace-loving the 
nations are, the more they realise the wastefulness and 
stupidity of war, the greater will be the advantage of the 
‘ Berserker’ or ‘ Viking’ people or Government which is 
prepared to take the risk and does not count the cost, And 
the worst thing about the ‘risk theory’ is that it defeats 
itself in the long run: it brings at last the peace-loving 
peoples to the point at which, after they have conceded 
repeated demands, they say, or one of them says, when the 
next demand comes along, ‘ This is intolerable!’ Then the 
great catastrophe arrives—a catastrophe which would, per- 
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_ haps, never even approach them if the peace-loving peoples 
only were resolute from the start. This seems to be what 
Mr. Baldwin meant when he said in the House of Commons 
(Match 9, 1936) : 

We are brought to a very terrible conclusion. That is, that if the 
countries in Europe desire to stop an aggressor, whoever he may be, 
by making that aggressor fealise that his actions will bring all the other 
members of the League upon him at once, the countries in Europe— 
and, as I say, it ‘is a horrible thing to have to say—-will have to be much 
more ready for war than they are a Otherwise the aggressor will 
haye his own way. 


In the remarkable debate which ite place in the House of 
Commons on March 26, Sir’ Austen Chamberlain gave his 
view of the practical working of the ‘risk theory’ as he 
remembered it and had observed its effects : 


If there be any division among us, it is not between those who want 
peace and those who want war; it is between those who take a short 
view of what lies in front of us and those who, looking farther ahead, 
cannot feel it in their conscience to accept an easy settlement to-day if 
they know it will bring disaster upon their children a few years hence. 
I, too, recall the pre-war years. What happened then is ominously like 
what has been happening recently. 

Here an ultimatum and there another ultimatum, each time con- 
fronting this country or that with brutal force if it does not surrender ; 
each time that diplomacy by force, with the mailed fist and the shining 
armour, prevailing over reason, over atgument, over treaty obligations 
in some cases ; and then the same procedure tried once too often and a 
world in arms to resist the aggression. Unless we learn that lesson, 
unless the world can assert that it is not in this way that our quarrels 
are to be settled, we are steadily marching back to a new 1914. 


Europe has travelled an astonishing distance ‘since 
January 30, 1933, when Herr Hitler became Chancellor. 
Until then, for fourteen years, Germany had been largely 
disarmed and generally submissive. To-day Germany is 
highly armed and anything but submissive ; and the rest of 
Europe lives under a kind of nightmate of alarm. ‘ Power- 
politics,’ openly preached in Italy since the Fascist revolution, 
ate believed to have revived in Germany. “As a matter of 
fact they were never really absent from the rest of Europe ; 
for what was France’s invasion of the Ruhr, when as an 
alternative an appeal to the League of Nations was open to 
her, except power-politics? Putting this question, how- 
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ever, aside as to the existence of power-politics before 1933, 
there is no doubt that they ate the rule to-day. We can 
apply ‘to the present time-a’ statement ‘which’ Sit’ Chatles 
Dilke made’ in’ a' celebrated ‘atticle in 1890, ‘that naked fotce 
how governs the affairs of the nations. 

Yet since 1918 large numbets' of people in Bexopec 
the populations of all the!‘ small States’ and of more than 
one of the Great Powers,’ as well‘as ani: extra-European 
Great Power, the United 'States—have been’ p 
earnestly, if not always energetically, the aim'‘of the Rule of 
Law. Without force behind it, however, the Rule. of Law 
has proved to be ineffective.’ The League of Nations was 
defied by Italy over Corfu and Abyssinia; by Japan over 
Manchuria; by Bolivia and Paraguay over the Chaco. ''The 
‘Locarno Powers” have’ been defied by Germany over the 
Rhineland. The French always advocated the attaching of 
military force to the League. Mr. Churchill, who is a strongly 
‘realist’ statesman, has frequently supported this view in 
Parliament. Lord Davies has for years been arguing with 
unwearying patience that an international army is the sin 
qua non of the Rule of Law. 

There is no overwhelming force at present behind the 
League of Nations and supporting the Rule of Law, although, 
as political development is rapid in this age, there may be an 
international force in the more or less near future. Mean- 
while, what we see existing, or disappearing or arising, are 
‘hegemonies,’ dominations, in various parts of the world. 

A hegemony which is disappearing, or has actually gone, 
is that of France. From 1918 to 1933 or 1934 France had the 
unchallenged dominion of Europe—at any rate, of Western 
and Central Europe. The French army was, outside Russia, 
the largest, its equipment the most powerful. Did France 
use her dominant position beneficently ? Except for the 
calamitous invasion of the Ruhr, she cannot be said to have 
used it badly. And in Briand’s time she used her prepon- 
derant force, without menace, on the side of stability and 
international appeasement. Briand was able to declare in 
1929: ‘As long as I am Foreign Minister there will be no 
war.’ But he died in 1932, and thereafter French policy lost 
its tact and sense of direction. By refusing any concession 
to Germany on the question of armaments French statesmen 
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made certain the loss of military ascendancy; they could 
not bring themselves to sacrifice the existing temporary 
superiority of France. The great refusal was M. Barthou’s 
‘No’ of April 17, 1934, when Herr Hitler offered to treat 
on the basis of 300,000 men for each Powet’s army, anda 
German air force equal to 50 per cent. of the French. Within 
a year from that date French military ascendancy disap- 
peared. And now people are wondering if Germany _ is 
aiming at European domination. Herr Hitler’s speeches 
contain no such suggestion. His race theory, he has ex- 
plained, is the opposite of domination. Because the National 
Socialists believe in the absolute value of race, they cannot, 
he contends, possibly wish to dominate any other race. Nor 
would it be of any use if they tried to do so. In the now 
famous speech of May 21, 1935, Herr Hitler declared : 

Our racial theory regards every war for the subjection and domina- 
tion of an alien people as a proceeding which sooner or later changes and 
weakens the victor internally and eventually brings about his defeat. 
We do not believe for a moment that in Europe the nations whose 
nationalism has been completely consolidated could in the era of the 
principle of nationalities be deprived of their national birthright at all. 


. The blood shed on the European continent in the course of the 
last 300 years bears no proportion to the national result of the events. 
In the end, France has remained France, Germany Germany, Poland 
Poland and Italy Italy. What dynastic egoism, political passion and 
patriotic blindness have attained in the way of apparently far-reaching 
political changes by shedding rivers of blood has, as regards national 
feeling, done no more than touched the skin of the nations. 


In No. 8 of the ‘ Thirteen Points’ of the same speech Herr 
Hitler declares that Germany is ready at any time to limit 
its armaments to any degree that is adopted by other Powers. 
He also stated that ‘in no circumstances’ would Germany 
depart from the announced extent of the expansion of the 
Reichswehr. And in regard to the naval ratio of 35.: 100 
with Great Britain, he said (this is in heavy block-faced type 
in the approved text): For Germany this demand is binding. 
Nothing in all this suggests an aim to dominate Europe, 
but the contrary. Nevertheless, it is very difficult for a 
man, or a Government or a people, if they possess over- 
whelming power, not to use it for ‘ power-politics’; and, 
as Sir Austen Chamberlain pointed out in the speech already 
noted, the actions of the German Government, in the pre-war 
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era when it had a dominating military position, do not offer 
reassuring evidence. 

The League of Nations aims at being a world alliance 
for peace and international co-operation ; and the Covenant 
of the League contemplates subdivisions of the world by 
regional pacts, each especially guaranteeing the regional 
security. There is, however, a danger that instead of regional 
pacts there may grow up regional dominations, some of which, 
indeed, already exist. Great Britain has always had a certain 
ascendancy in the English-speaking world (outside the 
United States), although this ascendancy seems to be giving 
way to equal partnership in the Commonwealth of Nations. 
The United States has undoubted, if not unquestioned, 
dominance through both the Americas south of the Canadian 
border. Russia will probably have domination in the Baltic 
and from there eastwatd to the Pacific at Vladivostok. 
Japan obviously aims at domination in ‘ Eastern Asia.’ 
Germany has probably already sufficient physical power to 
aim at domination in Central Europe; nor is the Little 
Entente big enough to be a counterpoise to this. Only in 
the Balkan region is there no obvious dominance of one 
Power. There is a Balkan pact which may be able to do 
instead of a master. Wherever a Great Power dominates, 
it says that it does so for the sake of peace and declares that 
it has a mission within its own region. Instead of the old 
‘ Balance of Power’ in Europe there is tending to come into 
being a ‘ Balance of Dominance’ in the world. 

One thing is certain—that the system of ‘ Great Powers,’ 
which was the most obvious feature of international politics 
before the war, has revived. A Great Power is a State which, 
generally speaking, can do what it likes without being stopped 
by the rest, as Italy, for instance, has been asserting that it 
can do, and in fact has done, in regard to Abyssinia. ‘ We 
and we only,’ said Signor Mussolini, are the judges of our 
interests (Giudici dei nostri interessi, garanti del nostro avvenire 
siamo noi, soltanto noi, esclusivamente noi e nessuno altro). And 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons on March 
26, 1936, quoted from Herr Hitler: ‘ No power in the world 
can deflect Germany from her purpose. She recognises 
only one supreme authority—the nation itself.’ Sir Austen 
commented on this: ‘ They could not support the League 
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of Nations \on. that basis,; They could not have courts of 
international justice on that basis. They could not, have 
collective security on that basis,’ Evidently Sir Austen ‘was 
not assured.about Germany’s intentions. 

If the. system of Great Powers has revived—as it obviously 
has, done—then one of two things will happen. Hither 
each, Power will act for itself, as Italy has done, or they will 
form a ‘ Concert.of Powers,’ as they did, though very imper- 
fectly, in the nineteenth century. If left each, by itself in 
isolation, every, ‘ unsatisfied,’,.Great Power will be sorely 
tempted to use, ‘ power+politics,’ to “hunt. for compensa- 
tions,’ to exact Danegeld.._ It..will practise the ‘ risk theory,’ 
knowing that, its neighbours, rather than face the tisk of 
war, will yield, except on the most vital issues.. Then at 
last comes a demand which the other people will not stand ; 
the ‘ risk theory.’ breaks down, for the challenge is accepted, 
and the conflagration has begun. ‘This is.the probable 
future coutse of events if any Great, Power is left in pro- 
longed isolation., Glearly, we must seek a more ‘excellent 
way. 

Obviously, then, Great Powers must not be: left in isola- 
tion... Herr Hitler said in. the memotandum put forward on 
March 7, while the troops wete marching into.the Rhine- 
land, that in‘ a reasonable space of time ’ the German Govern- 
ment, in the League of Nations, would expect the problem 
of colonial equality of rights to ‘ be clarified in the course of 
friendly negotiation.’. What exactly is meant by the‘ problem 
of colonial equality of rights,’.is uncertain. What iis certain, 
however, is that if Germany is outside the League of Nations 
there »will be a very strong impulsion upon the German 
Government to settle the colonial question, little by little, 
through the ‘ risk theory.’ 

For duting the last year or so the German Government 
has been putting the risk theory into: practice. The rearma- 
ment programme has been conducted.on this theory; the 
teoccupation of the Rhineland.on.March 7 was the theory 
put into practice. On this occasion it just succeeded ; how 
near the French Government was:on March 7 to facing the 
risk and seplying with force is known only to the French 
statesmen, buf the margin, was obviously narrow. Herr 
Hitler has now said, in effect if not in so many words, that 
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Match 7 is intended to be the last occasion, .It was done to 
remedy the last inequality and it wiped out the last ‘ servitude;’ 
which. contained in itself ;the seeds of. its own. undoing. 
This done, he has. offered'a new start. The slate is clean, 
All the Powers start fait and the concert of the nations can 
be resumed. 

This is the judgment of Général’ Smuts, speaking at 
Cape Town on Match 22 : 


hdmsibasmge wide’ geen biel Aeon I regard this trouble 
as a great opportunity when peace can be rewritten. I shall not be sur- 
prised if this will lead to a great peace settlement for the world. I look 
forward to a great peace conference coming in afew months. When 
we condemn Germany’s high-handed action, do not let us forget that 
the German Government has simultaneously made far-reaching proposals 
for the peace of the world, if the proposals can be worked out. 


On the whole, it is probably correct to say that General 
Smuts’ view represents the view of most Englishmen. It 
is not yet the view of French statesmen. ‘The outstanding 
obstacle to harmony in Western Europe is now, as it has been 
for the last ten years, the inability of French statesmen, not 
merely to make political agreements with Germany, but to 
make any genuine détente. It would be easy to compile a 
‘list, beginning with January 30, 1934; before the Saar Ple- 
biscite, of Herr Hitler’s offers of a moral détente with France, 
of ‘a final burying of the hatchet’ (the phrase used on 
January 30, 1934), down to his election speeches between 
Match 7 and 28 of this year, when he appealed again for a 
‘burying of the hatchet’ and challenged the French states- 
men to ask theit people whether it wished this or not, Briand 
would have met such offers half-way, and it is still to be 
proved that Briand was, an ‘illusionist.’ It is said that on 
his death-bed Briand muttered the name of Stresemann, 
whom for years he had regarded asa colleague, It would be 
sheer pessimism to hold that, these two men had been all the 
time pursuing a phantom. 

The policy which the British Government is pursuing 
throughout this most critical year of post-war history is 
‘ conciliation,’ which means bringing France and Germany 
into some sort of co-operation, and as soon as possible within 
the League of Nations. But, as Mr. Maxton, who cannot 
be accused of bellicosity, declared in the House of Commons 
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on April 6, the pre needs physical force. In the same 
debate Mr. Eden said 

StF iiky Be finde with Olé House,'T would say what's the visu Or 
the Government, which we would wish to see realised by the end of 
the summer. We should wish to set up a European membership of the 
League, all the nations of Europe members of the League. We should 
wish to see a new structure of security in Western Europe to take the 
place of Locarno. 

A European membership or union within the League was 
the project which Briand put forward in 1930, and which, if 
adopted then, would have anticipated and probably pre- 
vented both the economic depression and the political crisis. 
It is still a practicable policy, and the alternative to it is a 
series of independent adventures with devastating results 
like the Italo-Abyssinian War, which showed the possibilities 
as well as the inadequacies of the system of collective security. 
Mr. Eden said wisely (April 6) in the House : 

It may be that when the history of this difficult post-war period is 
written, when the time comes to assess the attempt to make collective 
security operative, that this unhappy, tragic war, and the lessons derived 
from it, will be found to have played an important part in establishing 
lasting peace. 

After the fall of Addis Ababa and the conquest of Abys- | 
sinia, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs did not lose 
faith. On May 6 he declared in the House of Commons : 

It is clear that the League must go on; in a modern world it is 


absolutely indispensable to the organisation of international affairs. 
That is clear. Something else is clear—that there must also be a stock- 


taking. 

Sit Austen Chamberlain in the same debate indicated that 
something more than economic pressure was necessary to 
ptevent aggression of a Great Power, or to meet demands of 
a Great Power for compensation backed by threats of aggres- 
sion. ‘ Nothing will deter such a Power except the massing 
of overwhelming force against it.’ This obviously cannot be 
the force of any single State, but of a combination of States. 
A European organisation within the League, accordingly, 
seems to be indispensable, something like Briand’s union, 
outlined in 1930, or indeed like that which Castlereagh and 
Metternich brought into being in 1815, but iaapeuwes in 


the light of a century’s experience. ' 


R. B. Mowar. 
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THE ETHICAL CASE AGAINST THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Ottver E, BopincTon 


ONcE more the world is immersed in the age-old conflict 
between Universal and National Ethics: we are witnessing 
the ideals of Universal Benevolence embodied in the League 
of Nations challenged arrogantly by a perfervid exhibition 
of ultra-nationalism on the part of a great European Power. 
The merits of that particular controversy do not, however, 
concern us here; the sole object of the ensuing remarks 
being to inquire whether, if the League’s universalist scheme 
were to achieve its ends in whole or in part, this achievement 
would, ethically and in the outcome, be of benefit to humanity 
or the reverse. In furtherance of this object it is necessary 
to take a backward glance at the history of the last century 
of so. 

In the earlier years of American independence the policy 
of the emancipated States, so soon as they had attained to the 
cohesion of a separate nation, was at least a subconscious 
trend towards a system of universal ethics. It was tacitly 
assumed that no obstacle stood in the way of the unrestricted 
immigration of the downtrodden and disinherited inhabitants 
of older countries, and that these immigrants could, in 
unlimited numbers, take their due share in the boundless 
prosperity, moral and material, which that happy country 
held out to them. All were equal before the law, and all equal 
in opportunity. America was to be a land of Cockaigne 
whete each could enjoy unrestricted liberty and material 
abundance, limited only by his own efforts. No restrictions 
whatever were placed on the number or quality of immi- 
grants, and naturalisation was made absurdly easy. 

This golden dream was, none the less, shattered within a 
comparatively brief period. It was painful, possibly, even to 
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those very American statesmen who helped to destroy it to 
discover that they were compelled to abandon the promptings 
of universal ethics in obedience to the more urgent calls of 
the national welfare. They may not have been realists by 
conviction, but realism was forced upon them by the para- 
mount importance of safeguarding national standards of life, 
both moral and material. These the unrestticted invasion of 
pauper and illiterate immigrants was tending to lower rapidly. 
So, therefore, limitations, growing more and more stringent 
as time wore on, had to be imposed, both as to number and 
quality ; until finally we have arrived at the rigid system of 
supervision and exclusion which prevails to-day. Patriotic 
motives dictated these restrictions, motives drawn from the 
domain of national ethics which sooner or later come into 
conflict with undiluted universalism, History teems with 
instances showing that this conflict is the invariable outcome 
of any benevolent system which derives its inspiration solely 
from the domain of universal ethics. 

Now the main objections to any universalist scheme 
designed for the betterment of mankind are that, under the con- 
ditions of social and political equality which it would bring 
about, peoples of low culture and a high birth-rate would 
multiply enormously; peoples of high culture would not 
multiply nearly so rapidly, or would even dwindle ; and there 
would ensue inevitable miscegenation. The tendency would 
therefore be, not towards improvement, but towards the 
swamping of the standards—material, moral and intellectual 
—of the diminishing number of people of high culture by the 
lower standards of the constantly rising tide of people of 
lower culture. 

The League has not yet pinned its faith solely to 
the canons of universal as contradistinguished from national 
ethics. It has not, indeed, gone as far on this road as 
some of its wilder adherents, such as the League of Nations 
Union and the extreme Socialists, would like. It has not yet 
made a frontal attack, officially speaking, on national ethics 
or patriotism, although it has committed the grave error of 
placing nations of inferior standards of living on the same 
plane as the most highly developed nations. Nevertheless, if 
anyone wishes to convince himself that the League is, funda- 
mentally, the enemy of national ethics, let him, in presence of 
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some dyed-in-the-wool partisan of the League of Nations 
Union, say a word in defence of patriotism’ and national 
standards, and mark the abuse with which he will be received. 
It will not take him long to find out that the League will 
surely come out as the declared enemy of pattiotic’ ideals’ if 
ever these extremists gain control of it. It is hardly necessaty 
to enlarge here on the doctrines of extreme Socialism as a 
force destructive of national ideals and pattiotic fibre. 

Nevertheless, national ideals which embrace enlightened 
patriotism are entitled to the highest respect, for they occupy 
a prominent place in the ethical scale. Nationalism, despite 
the disruptive forces which ate working against it, is to-day 
full of vitality and tough in fibre; it will certainly only 
succumb at the last extremity. This has been strikingly 
evidenced quite recently in the case of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy. Quite 90 per cent. of Italians would deny that they 
are the aggressors in the present conflict ; and be it said that 
the determination of the aggressor is often a matter of 
extreme difficulty and is by no means established by the 
mere fiat of the League. Likewise Germans, rightly or 
wrongly, deny with practical unanimity that they were the 
agetessors in 1914. Both Italy and Germany are Christian 
countries, and many of their ministers of religion would 
undoubtedly be ready to preach these views with perfect 
sincerity. Surely some importance must be attached to this 
overwhelming manifestation of national opinion, despite the 
recent fulminations of English prelates launched in the name 
of Christianity. 

In the United States the national view prevailed in 1919 
when the Senate refused to ratify the Treaty and Covenant. 
The Covenant was rejected on purely nationalistic grounds. 
The general conclusion arrived at after a searching examina- 
tion of President Wilson himself, amongst others, was that 
either it was a futility or that it involved grave dangers, and 
that, on the most tolerant interpretation, its acceptance would 
involve a breach of the Constitution. 

Undiluted universalism must, then, in the long run 
produce all-round deterioration of national standards of life. 
We can, unfortunately, already see that process at work in 
more countries than one. In the United States, for example, 
the universalist trend was not checked in time; so that the 
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better elements have not been able to assimilate those which 
make for disintegration of national standards and ideals. 
The dominant white race has never yet been able to absorb 
the negro population, although numberless schemes have 
from time to time been propounded for the solution of the 
negro problem. To illustrate its enormous difficulty, the late 
Booker T. Washington, himself partly a negro, was wont to 
mention the plan of repatriating the negroes back to Africa, 
and described the sailing of a ship from Savannah for Liberia 
filled with a contingent of negroes; but, he added, people 
forgot that on that very day a much larger contingent of 
negro babies was born in the black belt of Alabama. 

Little or no progress has been made since Booker 
Washington’s day. Individual negroes have, no doubt, 
distinguished themselves in the domains of art, literature, 
music and science; but the general average of negro 
intelligence and morality remains indisputably inferior, as 
can be demonstrated by numerous examples. 

America, like Australia, has been saved from an indis- 
criminate invasion of Asiatics by means of rigid exclusion 
laws ; but, so far from assimilating the negroes, she has not 
even been able to assimilate entirely the influx of immigrants, 
despite their stringent sifting by means of latter-day restrictions. 
There can still be found within the United States colonies of 
Germans and other nationalities speaking their own language, 
printing newspapers in their native tongue, and preserving 
generally their own customs, who thus seem to have attached 
more importance to achieving freedom from oppression and 
poverty, while preserving their national idiosyncrasies in a 
new and more felicitous atmosphere, than to a whole- 
hearted desire to embrace a new and vigorous patriotism. 

There has thus been made manifest in the United States a 
deterioration, perhaps not in material, but in moral and 
intellectual standards, and genuine patriotism seems to have 
fallen somewhat below the sturdy type which still pre- 
dominates in Europe. This must not be taken to convey 
that there are not in America men of the very highest attain- 
ments, character, and patriotism ; but it is the mass that are 
here being dealt with, not the é/i#e; and the é/#, up to 
the present, have been powerless to counteract the sagging 
of the standards. 
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It may be doubted whether Prohibition was the cause of 
gangsterdom, racketeering, and the general lawlessness which 
is too prevalent in America to-day. It is more probably one 
of the numerous symptoms of that deterioration which has 
proceeded from a too protracted devotion to a universal 
ideal. Possibly Prohibition may have operated as an aggrava- 
tion of this lawlessness : it could hardly have been the prime 
cause of it. 

It was perhaps natural that the patriotic stimulus should 
have become dormant in America, a country so remote from 
the European cockpit, and believing itself immune from 
danger. It was not through pusillanimity that the Americans 
did not come into the war earlier, but rather from their 
ineradicable desire to be kept free from foreign entangle- 
ments. Woodrow Wilson accurately diagnosed the average 
American’s reluctance to be dragged into a great adventure 
at such a distance, which apparently concerned him so little, 
and whose ideals he did not immediately appreciate. This 
prompted the slogan ‘he kept us out of the war,’ which 
sentiment prevailed until the Germans pushed truculence to 
the extreme, when patriotism, so long dormant, was at length 
aroused and America whole-heartedly joined in. 

The case of America has been dealt with at some length 
because evetything there is enacted on a much larger stage 
than in’ other countries, and also because the problem seems 
to present itself there under mote varied aspects. The evil 
is certainly more profound, if less varied, in other countries. 
Indeed, while the deterioration of standards in the United 
States is widespread, it has not yet acquired such intensity 
as to preclude the hope that Americans, with their well- 
known elasticity, may yet cure it by their own combined 
efforts. 

The evil is particularly less grave in America as regatds 
ovet-population, which in most countries of Western Europe 
is fast becoming a nightmare. Indeed, apart from any 
League action, it is already difficult to believe that the awful 
problem of cver-population and propagation of the unfit 
can be seriously grappled with and overcome by any human 
agency except sterilisation and - birth-control, which, in 
addition to the practical difficulties of their application, in 
every country involved, offend the religious convictions of a 
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large section of the community. We cannot drown the 
unfit as we do surplus puppies. 

Take the case of England, where the ‘ differential’ birth- 
rate is beginning to be a grave problem. There, that class 
which most easily assimilates the current culture and possesses 
a high standard of living shows a restricted birth-rate ; 
whereas the class with lower standards maintains a natural 
birth-rate, or one even increased by over-breeding, perfected 
hygiene, and ultra-humanitatian conservation of the unfit. 

On October 21, 1935, the Bishop of Dutham wrote to 
The Times mentioning as one of the causes of the poverty he 
saw around him the over-production of the unfit, and citing 
one extreme case of a couple who had produced no fewer than 
seventeen children although their only source of income was 
the dole, adding that when they received the dole they spent 
it on drink, How can we conceivably maintain in the long 
tun standards of even mere decency while such things are 
going on in our midst unchecked ? 

France has been cited as the only nation which has been 
able to stem the current of deterioration of national standards, 
or pethaps, rather, prevent its flow; for France steadily 
refuses to indulge in that expensive luxury, a high birth-rate, 
which is, in the long run, a sure factor of biological decay. 
So she has been able to preserve her national ideals and 
standards of life almost intact. As an example, the vigour of 
her young surviving soldiers at the end of the war, by 
comparison with the weedy Germans and English, has been 
the subject of frequent comment. 

Is it not now evident that the ultimate realisation of the 
League’s ideals would involve a still further and more marked 
contribution towards that ethical decadence which proceeds 
from this extravagant over-production of undesirables? For 
if without achieving the complete abolition of war it merely 
secured the spacing-out of the intervals between wars, would 
not one of the obvious results be the gradual, or even perhaps 
swift, filling-up of the available spaces of the earth by swarms 
of people of low ethical standards ? Thus general deteriora- 
tion would ensue and the problem of over-production of 
the unfit, which is already getting almost beyond our control, 
would be immensely aggravated. 

From a cold biological point of view it seems almost for- 
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tunate that Nature, still, as ever, ‘ red in tooth and claw,’ finds 
other scourges besides war to redress the balance of over-popula- 
tion? such are famine, pestilence, earthquakes and like world 
convulsions. War is no doubt the most devastating of them 
all, because it most often kills off a majority of the highly 
trained and gifted portion of the community—the é/i#e, in a 
word, Plague, eatthquake, flood, and famine are less 
discriminate in their operation ; and famine is probably the 
most effectual as a cure for over-population, as it falls usually 
hardest on the poorest and least desirable section. That these 
biological, phenomena are not imaginary, though they are 
cruel, remedies for over-population, can be appreciated from 
the illustrations given by Professor E.. W, MacBride in ja 
letter to The Times of November 15, 1935. He first. recalls, 
how the British Government by the use of scientific discoveries 
increased the yield, of the soil of certain regions in India by 
20 pet_cent. Meanwhile, however, the population of the 
same regions had increased by 50 per cent., so thatthe 
improvements proved futile and, the peasant. was worse 
instead: of better off than, before. Next he, quotes Dean 
Inge, who. called attention to the ravages of the ‘Black 
Death ’ in fourteenth-century England asa cause of enhanced 
prosperity among the survivors of the working class, because 
the evil of over-population had been, at all events, temporarily 
checked. Similarly there happened at one time ai great deluge 
in the Ganges delta, and on one of the numerous islands in 
the delta: more than half the population of the island were 
drowned. This island, by reason of its diminished population, 
soon after became the most prosperous of all the islands in the 
delta. 

It. is conceivable, though not probable, that the League 
may ultimately succeed) in achieving its full programme of 
universal: philanthropy; but how can anyone. possibly, 
approve of a plan which, ethically speaking, as the foregoing 
examples show, must ultimately tend, not towards. the, 
betterment»of humanity, already jeopardised by the evils of 
Over-population, but towards its certain degradation ? 
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DANGER ON. THE DANUBE 
By C. F. MELVILLE 


THERE is no immediate danger of conflict in Western Europe. 
But the shadow of war lengthens over Eastern Europe. 
Thete are storm clouds over the Danube. Herr Hitler’s 
declaration, in his recent peace proposals, that Germany does 
not intend to attack France, together with his oft-repeated 
claims that where the German race is concerned frontiers 
present no barriers to National Socialism, makes it clear that 
Germany is not contemplating a trial of strength in the west, 
but is preparing to expand in the centre and the south-east. 
The Fihrer’s own statements may be taken without reserve 
as a true expression of his present foreign policy. For.it is 
an article of faith of the Nazi political creed that the new 
Germany is concerned primarily, not with the annexing of 
territories peopled by non-Germans, but with the incor- 
poration in the Third Reich of the greater part of Auslands- 
deutschtum (i.e., the Germans outside the Reich, and meaning 
specifically, in this case, the Germans of Austria and of the 
Sudete in Czechoslovakia). Germany’s expansionist move- 
ment, therefore, will not be in the west. It will be a com- 
bination of Drang nach Osten and Drang nach Stiden. 

It was because of this that the British Questionnaire, ‘sent 
to Berlin early in May, sought to induce Germany to agree 
to her proposed non-aggression pacts with eastern and 
south-eastern neighbours being made compatible with the 
operation of mutual assistance obligations under the League 
Covenant. For Mr. Anthony Eden hopes, at a later stage, to 
put forward a new European security scheme which would 
bridge the gap between the German and French proposals, 
and, by a series of regional pacts linked together by the 
League, render aggression no less impossible in the east than 


in the west. 
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It is evident, however, from what.is known of Herr 
Hitler’s views on the subject, that he will not agree to the 
application of the mutual assistance system to his eastern and 
south-eastern borders. He is willing and ready to bolt and 
bar the door in the west. But in the east, the centre, and the 
south-east he proposes only to leave it on the latch. There 
are two fundamental reasons for this;..one is his genuine 
apprehension in) regard to Bolshevist Russia; the other is 
his desire to have a free hand to create.a greater and united 
Reich by expanding south-eastwards. Not towards the 
north-east ; for there is little or nothing in the much-rumoured 
German schemes for attacking the Russian Ukraine. The 
cool heads ;at the Reichswehr ‘Ministry are not, disposed to 
support the grandiose schemes of this nature sponsored by 
the ideological Herr Rosenberg. 

It is the centre and the south-east which present the line 
of least resistance, and it is along this line that Germany 
would best be able to realise the greater part of her expan- 
sionist aspirations without having to. commit a technical 
breach of the peace, The new Germany is equipped with a 
weapon for this purpose which was lacking from the armoury 
of the old imperial Germany. This is the racial doctrine 
which will enable her to include within the Third Reich the 
Germans of Austria and the Sudete without removing one 
frontier post. I refer to the process known as Gheichschaltung, 
or the creation of uniformity of régime. War would not break 
out during the initial stages, but the completion of the process 
would create a situation which would result in war. 

Already, although there is not yet a united Reich, there 
is a united, Reichstag. At the last German elections four 
Austrians (the Herren Harbich, Frauenfeld, Hofer and 
Roscher) and two Czechoslovaks (i.e., Sudeten Germans— 
the Herren Krebs and Jung) were returned to the Reichstag. 
Both Harbich and Frauenfeld were intimately connected with 
the events which culminated in the July Pwtsch and the murder 
of Chancellor Dollfuss in Austria. Herr Harbich conducted 
the Munich broadcasts inciting the Austrian people to revolt. 
He holds the position of National Socialist Chief Inspector 
for Austria, and Austria herself is termed ‘ Gau 16’ (District 
16) of the German National Socialist Party organisation. 

The eventual outcome of Germany’s expansion in the 
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Danubian tegions would, of course, be something much more 
fat-reaching than just the incorporation in ‘the Reich of the 
Germans living ‘outside it. ‘Events of their own momentum 
would necessarily go further than the Fuhrer’s present 
avowed and more limited aim. ‘They would inevitably lead 
to a revival in a new form of the old’Getman dreain of 
Mitteleuropa. Nevertheless, for the purposes’ of this’ study, 
it is enough to consider the situation from the angle of Hert 
Hitler’s own admitted objective —the incorpotation of Aus- 
landsdeutschtum in the Third German’ Empire—and to accept 
it as the sincere expression of his conscious purpose. 

I propose, therefore, in this article to deal with the 
situation in Central and South-Eastern Europe, in the light 
of what is, for all the countries in these tegions, the one and 
all-absorbing question: the development of Germany as the 
predominant Power in Europe and her inevitable expansion 
in the centre and the south-east. I would stress the word 
inevitable. In the course of a recent journey Of investigation 
in these parts I found it expressed everywhere. 

Unanimity ‘was lacking, however, when it came to the 
framing of policies to deal with the situation in advance. At 
this point all manner of conflicting political aims and national 
interests entered in. The pivot upon which they all turn is, 
of course, Austria. And the Austrian problem is seen mainly 
as a struggle between Germany and Italy for the mastery of 
the Danube. Germany and Italy are friends or foes in 
accordance with circumstance. An Italian débécle in Abyssinia 
would have compelled Italy to ‘seek‘’a’ compromise ‘with 
Germany over Austria. Italy’s success in Abyssinia has 
obviated that necessity. So Italy will continué to maintain 
her ‘ watch on the Brenner’ ; and the pteservation of Austria 
as a buffer State between herself and Germany will remain 
one of the cardinal points in Italy’s European policy. 

With Austria’s own position in the matter I will deal later. 
I propose first to deal with her problem in the light of the 
reactions of those neighbouring States for whom her destiny 
is as much a question of their existence as it is of her own. 
For it is the unique thing about Austria that her European 
importance is mainly on account of what she means to the 
security of other countries. 

Czechoslovakia, being even more exposed than Italy to 
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the dangers of German expatision, is ready to support most 
policies other than the restoration of the Hapsburgs in ordet 
to preserve Austrian independence: If ‘this was the case 
before the advent of Hitlerism, it is all the more so now that 
Nazism has made of the German minority in Czechoslovakia 
a Germanic Wooden Horse of Troy within the gates. The 
“activist? German parties in the Republic—the Christian 
Socials, Agrarians and Social Democrats, who have always 
participated in the political life of the country along with the 
Czechs—lost heavily in the last elections to the Nationalist 
(and Nazi in all but name) party known as thé Sadeten Deutsch 
Heimat Front Partei of Herr Konrad ‘Henlein. This party is 
composed of the one-time Nationalist and National-Socialist 
Parties (the latter having been proscribed), swelled by con- 
verts from the ranks of the activist’ German parties. It 
professes loyalty to the Czechoslovak State, but in actual fact 
is organised on the same lines as the Nazi Party in Germany. 
It is based on the same Fabrer prinzip, and, to a considerable 
extent, takes its instructions from Berlin and Munich. Its 
young and efficient leader, Herr Konrad Henlein, is believed 
to be a moderate man, but there are certain elements behind 
him, among the more radical wing, whose nationalist aims 
go a long way further than the party’s avowed purpose of 
adjusting the grievances of the German minority. 

So long as Austria remains independent the Henlein party 
will not cause undue anxiety at Prague. But in the event of 
the Nazification of Austria it is feared that a vast Germanic 
bloc would be formed in Central Europe, of which the Sadeten 
Deutsch would form a part. Such’ situation could but 
result in the disappearance of the Czechoslovak State as it is 
at present constituted. 

It is mainly because of this menace that Dr. Edward 
Benesh, Professor Masaryk’s successor in the Presidency and 
the erstwhile ‘petmanent’ Foreign Minister, signed the 
mutual assistance pacts with France and Soviet Russia. I 
spoke with Dr. Benesh immediately after his return to Prague, 
from Moscow. ‘I want good relations with Germany,’ he 
said, ‘ but now that Germany has left the League it is necessary 
to redress the balance by bringing in Russia.’ Dr. Benesh, 
who is at once a practical and far-sighted statesman, was, I 
feel sure, thinking more in terms of immediate political than 
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in potential military terms, For Soviet Russia’s military aid 
to France or Czechoslovakia is, to say, the least of it, an 
uncertain quantity. The Soviets are much. more concerned 
with having their European back door secured against Get- 
many in the event of their having trouble with Japan. in the 
East than they are with coming to the assistance of their 
friends in the West. The rumoured grandiose plan for, the 
use of Czechoslovak, air bases by the Red air fleet for action 
against Germany is very largely a myth. 

Dr. Benesh has for years cherished the idea of a solution 
of the Austrian problem within the framework of a wider 
Danubian arrangement. At one time I was privileged to 
hear it from his own lips, In general terms it means economic 
collaboration and political détente between the Danubian 
States, each one at, the same time to retain, its complete 
independence. More recently M. Hodja, the Premier, has 
been trying to put: this plan into effect by, stages, He has 
already accomplished the first step by concluding a com- 
metcial treaty with Austtia, which, it is anticipated, will be 
followed later on by cultural exchanges and eventually by a 
treaty of friendship. His ultimate aim is to. build a bridge 
between the Little Entente group—Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mania, and Yugoslavia—and the Protocol of Rome group— 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary. The larger part of this project 
has not made much progress to date. There are many reasons 
for this, and these are bound up with the different policies 
and interests of Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Roumania. 

Hungary is reluctant to agree to any widespread scheme 
of economic collaboration between the two groups except on 
the terms—which the Little Entente rejects—of territorial 
treaty revision in her favour. Moreover, General Gémbés, 
the Premier, is frankly an admirer of Herr Hitler, and, the 
advocate of a German-Polish-Hungarian-Austrian-Italian bloc, 
He is not more than platonically attached .to the idea of 
Austrian independence. He would favour a bargain over 
Austria between his old friend. in Rome and his new one in 
Berlin. I believe that there is opposition in some quarters 
in Hungary to the pro-Nazi leanings of the Prime Minister. 
But, as he is in charge of Hungarian foreign policy at the 
moment, it is impossible not to take into account his sympathy 
for the aims of the new Germany. All this was apparent 
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behind the scenes at the recent meeting of Signor Mussolini, 
Hert von Schuschnigg and General Gémbés in Rome. The 
Duce succeeded, as it happened; in inducing General Gémbés 
to agree to the principle of economic collaboration between 
the Little Entente group :and the Protocol of Rome group, 
but the General succeeded, for his’ part, in preventing ‘any 
comprehensive attempt being made in this direction by the 
insertion of a clause in the new protocols to the effect that 
any such collaboration should only be by means of bilateral 
agreements. 

It is also interesting to note that: the Hungarians, who 
until tecently were at daggers drawn with the Yugoslavs, 
made on this occasion a friendly gesture towards Belgrade. 
The reason for this was that although her old friend, Italy, is 
on bad terms with Yugoslavia, nevertheless Yugoslavia has 
certain parallel interests with Hungary’s new friend, Germany. 
Also, it:seems that General Gémbés remembered the’ sug- 
gestion made in Budapest last year by General:Goering, the 
Prussian. Premier, to the effect that Hungary should soft-pedal 
on her revisionist claims against Yugoslavia and concentrate 
on her revisionist claims against Czechoslovakia. The 
Yugoslavs have shown no _ of reciprocating the Hun- 
garian gesture. 

The Yugoslavs are loyal members of the Little Entente, 
and they share with their Czechoslovak and Roumanian allies 
the same interests in» what might, perhaps, be termed the 
negative questions. By all this I mean that the Little Entente 
has a policy one and indivisible for preventing both terti- 
torial treaty revision and the restoration of the Hapsburgs 
in Vienna ot Budapest. All three follow a policy: of formal 
support of the League. ‘But there are nuances in their individual 
policies .in regard to-active questions such as the Austro- 
German problem. 

The official policy of elgeate, as of Prague and Bucharest, 
is that the solution of the Austrian question is to be found 
neither by means of the Axsch/uss nor the Hapsburgs, but: 
through Danubian co-operation. At the. same time, whereas 
for, Prague Austto-German union is a direct menace, for 
Yugoslavia it is by no means so direct, a fact which explains 
why Czechoslovakia is content with an informal assurance 
from Vienna that Hapsburgism is not an immediate or 
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practical question, whereas Belgrade requires more concrete 
and formal guarantees. It was due partly 'to this, partly to 
suspicions of Italy’s ré/e in the background, and partly to 
practical economic reasons that Yugoslavia, while approving 
M. Hodja’s plans, was not in'a hurry to join in. Yugoslavia, 
without helping to promote the Amsch/uss, nevertheless feels 
it to be a lesser evil than either a Hapsburg restoration or the 
continuance of the present situation: of a virtual Italian 
protectorate in Austria. It isin ‘this respect that certain 
parallel interests exist between Berlin and Belgrade. Yugo- 
slavs, mindful of Signor Mussolini’s policy of Balkan and 
Danubian penetration, his various attempts at the encirclement 
of Yugoslavia, and, finally, the Italian sympathies for the 
Croatian and Macedonian revolutionaries who eventually 
assassinated King Alexander at Marseilles, are very suspicious 
of Italy’s policy in Austria. Hence, in the struggle over 
Austria between Italy and Germany, Yugoslavia’s sympathies 
are more with the latter. 

There has been a noticeable drift of Yugoslavia away from 
France since the Franco-Italian rapprochement. The various 
schemes put forward by the Quai d’Orsay for mutual assistance 
and non-interference pacts between the Danubian States and 
Italy have not appealed to the Yugoslavs. Loyal to France 
in matters of treaty obligations, and supporting her on the 
principle of upholding the status quo of the Peace Treaties, 
nevertheless Yugoslavia sees no teason why she should 
expose herself to the risk of being embroiled in war with 
Germany in the interests of Franco-Italian. policy. 

In this connexion the fact must also be taken into account 
that Germany is conducting a very substantial trade with 
Yugoslavia. Having made considerable economic sacrifices 
by her participation in League sanctions in respect of the 
Italo-Abyssinian War, Yugoslavia feels that she could not 
afford to lose the German as well as the Italian market. 
Furthermore, Germany has not been slow to follow up this 
situation with a very assiduous propaganda and a patient 
courting of Yugoslavia’s political sympathies. 

When I was in Belgrade recently and discussed these 
questions in authoritative circles, it was made clear to me 
that Yugoslavia had no intention of pulling the Austrian 
chestnut out of the German fire for the advantage of Rome 
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and the convenierice of Paris. ..When I asked about the 
proposed pacts of mutual assistance I was answered with the 
counter-question : . ‘ Who ‘will! assist -whom? Will Italy 
assist.us against Hungary, for example, or will we assist Italy 
against Germany ? Whereis the reality in allthis?’ Belgrade 
is not unaware that Germany’s expansion to the south and 
the east, when it comes, will eventually constitute a danger to 
herself. She. would prefer the continuance of the present 
system of smaller mid-European States to the appearance of a 
Colossus on her frontier. But she argues that, on the other 
hand, the weight of the German Drang will be ‘felt. by Italy 
before it is felt by Yugoslavia. When Germany does arrive 
at the Balkans, Yugoslavia hopes to be able to live in normal 
political and economic relations with +her| whilst trusting to 
her own strength to resist Germanic penetration. 

The Yugoslavs ate esséntially realistic. On the wider 
issue of the situation created by the Rhineland conp,' Yugo- 
slavia, like her partners in the Little Entente, supports Britain 
and France on the principle of the sanctity of treaties, but, 
contrary to certain reports, she never had any intention: of 
supporting sanctions against Germany. Yugoslavia, there: 
fore, is neither pro-German nor anti-German, She is simply 
pro-Yugoslav. It must be admitted that amongst the younger 
intelligentsia there isa certain feeling of admiration for the new 
Germany: . Germany to-day represents. a new, young and 
vital force, as compared with the older traditionalism of 
France and the quasi-detachment of Britain, and there is much 
in the German nationalistic spirit, strong discipline, unity of 
purpose, and military efficiency which can but make a definite 
appeal to a people like the Yugoslavs, themselves a young, 
vigorous, nationally minded. and militarily efficient . race, 
This is a factor in the situation which cannot entirely be ruled 
out of account, But it would be misleading to over-estimate 
its influence on policy. ' 

Likewise, the Yugoslavs do not share the belief of theis 
Czech and Roumanian allies in the efficacy, of Soviet Russia, 
They have not the utgency of the German, menace at their 
very door as in the case of the Czechs. Neither have they 
M. Titulesco’s. partiality for the kind of diplomacy which 
seeks to bring Soviet Russia into a Danubian pact for the 
preservation of Austrian independence. There. are also 
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reasons of a dynastic nature why Belgrade has not accorded 
diplomatic recognition to the Soviets. 

Roumania, on the other hand, released now from fear of 
Russian irredentist designs upon Bessarabia, is very much in 
tone with the Paris-Prague-Moscow line as: far as policy 
towards Russia is concerned. M. Titulesco and the Quai 
D’Orsay speak a diplomatic language which each finds no 
difficulty in understanding. There has been a good deal of 
German penetration in Roumania, and there exists in that 
country an incipient Nazi movement, strongly anti-Semitic, 
known as the ‘Iron Guard.’ At the same time there has 
been a good deal of Russian penetration, particularly of a 
cultural nature: But Germany has done something’ in 
Roumania, as she has also done in Yugoslavia, which has had 
the double effect of arousing acute annoyance in those 
countries and yet further entrenching German interests there. 
I allude to the fact that Germany, having bought huge 
quantities of agricultural produce on credit, now claims that 
frozen currency and transfer difficulties render it impossible 
for her'to pay, and that the only way of liquidating her debts 
is by the Roumanian and Yugoslavs taking German manu- 
factured goods, at the expense of other countries’ exports, as 
an offset against these debts. 

With regard to Austria, it may be said that until Germany’s 
Rhineland coup altered the European situation over-night, the 
Austrian Nazi movement was definitely on the wane. Ger- 
many’s great success in the west has, however, given an 
enormous encouragement to the Austrian Nazis, who are 
again active. 

It is idle to assess political alignments in Austria in terms 
of percentages. The estimate made by some foreign observers 
that the Nazis represent some 50 to 60 per cent. of the popu- 
lation is inaccurate.. The actual out-and-out Nazis probably 
do not normally amount to more than a fairly modest pro- 
portion of this figure, and even amongst themselves there are 
various shades and grades of political feeling, ranging from 
the more moderate conception of a National-Socialist but 
independent Austria to the full-blooded radical pan-German 
conception of an Austria completely absorbed by the Third 
Reich. The suppressed Social-Democrats are still numerically 
strong, and, no less than the Communists on the one hand 
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and the Nazis on the other, are opposed to the Government. 
The Government. party, the Patriotic Front; which is a 
Clerical-Fascist combination, is the smallest of them all. . The 
Clericals of the Chancellor, Herr von Schuschnigg, and the 
Fascists or Heimwehr of Prince Starhemberg are not always 
easy bedfellows, as recent events have shown,, Their internal 
rifts are, of course, to the advantage of the Nazis. What 
makes the Nazis seem stronger than they really are is the fact 
that they have the support of a fairly large and indeterminate 
section of the population, people without fixed political ideas, 
who gravitate this. way or that according to external political 
events: and internal economic circumstances, and who, 
without any positive belief in National-Socialist ideas, incline 
towards the Nazis from the negative motive of their dislike 
of the Government’s Italian backing. 

At the moment Austrian Nazis are feeling encouraged 
because, externally, Germany now seems stronger than ever, 
and, internally, the Schuschnigg—Starhemberg dispute would 
appear to offer them opportunities, On the other, hand, 
the Chancellor’s bold move to curb the Heimwehr, and 
broaden the régime may strengthen his position. Much will 
depend upon Prince Starhemberg’s attitude. 

Under normal conditions—if conditions in modern 
Austria can ever be described. as normal—the. Government 
should be able to, keep the situation in hand. They are more 
strongly entrenched than before, and they have the means 
for keeping order. Likewise; their efforts to. encourage 
‘ Austrianism’ amongst the population have met with a 
certain measure of success. But. conditions are no longer 
normal. The Nazi threat is imminent. Hence the Austrian 
Government’s continued dependence on; Signor Mussolini. 

There remains the alternative of a Hapsburg restoration. 
Most of the present Austrian Government are monarchists at 
heart. But the restoration of the Hapsburgs is not likely to 
be regarded in Vienna as practical politics for some time,to 
come, because of the violent opposition it would provoke 
from the Little Entente, and particularly from Yugoslavia, as 
well as from Germany. Archduke Otto is more likely to be 
a card held in reserve. 

Complete agreement does not exist amongst the, Nazis 
themselves as to the exact nature of the next move to be made, 
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although thete are no differences of opinion as to the ultimate 
objective. The more radical elements favour the engineering 
of another internal cowp in Austria, to be followed by a move 
on the part of Germany which would face Europe with the 
fait accompli of the Anschluss. ‘The mote moderate elements, 
supported by the Reichswehr chiefs, by the tegular diplo- 
matists of the Wilhelmstrasse and by the’ group around Dr. 
Schacht, are against violent measures. Herr von Papen, the 
German Minister at Vienna, is also an exponerit of what 
might be called the homeopathic method. I had occasion to 
ascettain the views of an Austrian Nazi' who, after the 
departure of Harbich, came to occupy a leading position in 
the party. His view was that a National-Socialist Austria 
could be created without violence and that it would be possible 
for it to maintain its formal independence and preserve its 
essential * Austrian ’ character. Such a Nazi Austtia would, 
he said, maintain the closest political, cultural, economi¢ and 
military relations with Germany. A common foreign’ policy 
was indicated, and a customs union was probably in the back- 
ground. I have reason to believe in the’ sincerity of my 
informant. At the same time it is difficult to imagine how, in 
the long run, such a solution could be in any way different 
in essentials from an open and avowed absorption of Austria 
by Germany ; for the latter is Herr Hitlet’s aim, and, in any 
case, whatever the intermediate stages, this would be the 
final and conclusive one. 

In the circumstances neither Austria nor Czechoslovakia 
can tegard with enthusiasm the idea of non-aggression’ pacts 
with Germany, unless these be accompanied by pacts of non- 
interference and mutual assistance. Neither can they be 
expected to place their trust unreservedly in the League of 
Nations. For they have had the opportunity to’ observe 
how collective security, in the sense of Article XVI. of 
the League Covenant, nearly started an Anglo-Italian war, 
which might have led'to a European conflagration, yet failed 
to protect Abyssinia. 

There would seem to be only one thing which is clear in 
this highly complicated situation in which little, admittedly, 
is ever clear: it is that unless some international attempt is 
made to solve this middle European problem peacefully, it 
will be solved by the atbitrament of the sword. I have 
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suggested in this article that Germany would very probably 
be able to carry out the greater part of her expansionist 
ptocess in the Danubian regions without recourse to war, 
but that the completion of the process would create a situation 
from which war would eventually result. For a Germany 
supreme in the centre and the south-east would be so strong 
that she would be in the position to challenge the west. 
There is, however, another school of thought which believes 
that war will come much more quickly than this. . According 
to this view, the Nazification of Austria would be a challenge 
which Signor Mussolini would instantly take up by sending 
an army across the Brenner; and that immediately this 
happened the Yugoslavs would march into Carinthia and the 
Germans cross ovet the Bavarian frontier, as neither Berlin 
nor Belgrade could watch complacently the Italians marching 
on Vienna. 

In either case, war would come to the west by way of the 
east. All Europe would be drawn in, including Britain. One 
is compelled, therefore, to ask: Is there not in Eutope to-day 
statesmanship equal to the task of finding a solution to this 
problem ? Upon the answer to that question may depend the 
issue of peace or war in Europe. , 

C. F. MELVILLE. 
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THE NAVAL CONFERENCE. 1933-36 
By Rear-ApmiraL H. G, TxursFIexp, R.N. (retired) 


Tue Naval Conference of 1935 was convened in accordance 
with Article XXIII. of the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, 
which provided that, within twelve months of the necessary 
two years’ notice being given to terminate the treaty, all the 
signatories—the United States, Japan, France, Italy, and the 
nations of the British Commonwealth—should meet in 
conference. In order to assess how far the recent Conference 
has been a success or failure, and what is the value of the new 
treaty which it has produced, it is necessary to look back at 
the Washington settlement, the circumstances in which it was 
conceived and the results which it has produced in the last 
fourteen yeats. 

Up to 1914 naval rivalry seemed to be accepted as a normal 
feature of world affairs. This countty, in a world in which 
recurrent wats were ever to be expected, had relied upon 
sea power for its defence since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
It was vulnerable by sea alone, and could hope to survive 
wars only by the maintenance of a supreme Navy. Its vulner- 
ability had been increased by the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century, which left it in a commanding position 
industrially and commercially, but unable to feed itself— 
relying upon the security of its sea communications not only 
for the means to maintain that position, but even for its daily 
bread. The British Empire, too, had been born of sea power, 
and could only hope to survive a war in which the mother 
country was engaged through the same agency. From time 
to time in the nineteenth century British sea supremacy was 
challenged by the increase in time of peace in one or other 
European navy—that of France, after the brief entente during 
which she was allied with Great Britain in the Crimean War ; 
after 1900, that of Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm II. Such 
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challenges were met, almost automatically, by corresponding 
increases in the British Navy. No British Government 
experienced any difficulty in persuading a reluctant Parliament 
to vote the money necessary for the purpose ; Governments 
were more often attacked for not making sufficient provision 
to that end. There were other naval rivalries—that between 
Italy and Austria, for instance—on a smaller scale, which had 
the effect of raising the scale of naval armaments all round. 
But the ‘ race of armaments’ on the sea on which we now 
look back atose chiefly from the threat to the security of the 
British Empire which was always seen by this country in the 
gtowth, however caused, of foreign navies. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century naval rivalry, 
however, was not in numbers alone. With the development 
of steel construction, armour-plate and rifled guns, began a 
growth in size of ships, in weight of armament, and conse- 
quently in cost per ship. From time to time a ship was 
designed for one or other navy which was hailed as ‘ rendering 
all earlier warships obsolete’ ; and straightway the particular 
rival of that navy felt obliged to begin the process of pro- 
viding at least as many of the new type of ship or, if possible, 
improving on it. This process‘ had its repercussions on all 
other ‘navies, and the competition thereby engendered was. 
the more feverish since the new type of ship was usually 
shrouded in secrecy until its producers had a good start on 
their rivals. 

In the former of these two types of rivalry—the quanti- 
tative, in the jargon of to-day—the pace was never set by the 
British Navy. Indeed, the numbers were calculated for many 
years on the basis of the ‘ Two-Power Standard ’—the pro- 
vision of a battlefleet equal to the two next strongest Powers. 
Challenge in numbers was met to the extent of this standard, 
but it was left to others to be the pace-makers. In qualitative 
tivalry, however, the British Navy was not so innocent ; on 
the contrary, it usually led the race. In 1894 the Admiralty 
were building the ‘ Majestic” class of battleships of 14,900 
tons, while few foreign battleships exceeded 12,000. Each 
new battleship built thereafter was larger than her predecessor, 
and the intensification of the race by the production in 1905 
of the Dreadnought is notorious. The constant competitive 
growth in the size of ships and of guns, in which this country 
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was fot years the leader, was an even more powerful cause of 
the increase, in the world’s financial burden of naval arma- 
ments than the growth of numbers, of which we were not the 
chief instigators. Such was.the state of affairs up to the Great 
War. 

In 1921 naval rivalry seemed to be dead. The German 
navy had disappeared from the seas, and, by the restrictive 
isd of the Versailles Treaty, could not for many years be 
tesurrected. The French and Italian navies, had relatively 
declined, since few replacements and no additions had been 
made to them during the war. Japan was still our ally, and 
the United States—never taken into our calculations even in 
the days of the Two-Power Standard—was at least an ‘ Asso- 
ciated Power.’ Yet naval competition was still alive. The 
United States and Japan were proceeding with their immense 
naval programmes adopted in 1916 ; and the British Admiralty, 
having scrapped the greater part of the navy which had served 
throughout the war, had in 1920 announced a One-Power 
Standard, and projected the construction of four new battle- 
ships which, it was understood, were to be of 48,000 tons 
each. That was the state of affairs when, on August 11, 1921, 
President Harding invited the British, French, Italian, and 
Japanese Governments to a Conference on the subject of the 
limitation of naval armaments, at which Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions could also be discussed. The Conference 
assembled in November 1921 and the Washington Naval 
Treaty was signed on February 6, 1922, together with several 
others to which it is not necessary to refer here. 

The Washington Treaty put a stop to naval competition 
for many yeats by the methods of stabilising the battleship 
strength of the signatory Powers at their then existing levels, 
and by setting limits to the tonnage, and to the calibre of 
guns, of various categories of warships. With small adjust- 
ments of detail, the total tonnage of battleships finally agreed 
upon worked out in the ratios of 5 for the British and American 
navies, 3 for Japan, and 1-67 each for France and Italy ; and 
the same ratios were adopted for aircraft-carriers. These 
ratios were to be maintained, as far as the British, American, 
and Japanese navies were concerned, by a rigid programme 
of scrappings and replacements, whereby each of those 
Powers would begin to lay down new battleships in 1931. 
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France and Italy never accepted the .corresponding rigid 
pengearomes fos: thespeclves, mnénely pledging themselves nat 
to exceed, their total allotted tonnage,, 

The.original, Ametican pxopasal.ee-that, smiles. classes 
of ships, cruisers and below, should, be limited in the same 
ratios. This, however, did not command assent, When’ the 
British proposal ‘to abolish submarines was. rejected. by 
France and Japan, the British delegation refused to consider 
limitation of the surface-cruising ships needed to counter 
submarine attack... So. the ratios stopped short at anpieal ships 
and aircraft-cartiers.;)) oo. 

Qualitative limitation was sgrend on as Sellers Capital 
ships were not to exceed 35,000 tons or their guns 16 inches 
in calibre ;. aircraft-carriers were) not to exceed 27,000. tons 
or their guns 8 inches. Any, ship; other than an’ aircraft. 
catrier, which exceeded 10,000| tons, and any, ship which 
mounted a gun exceeding 8 inches, was to be considered a 
capital ship ; and, as total capital ship tonnage was definitely 
limited, these figures became the upper qualitative limits for 
cruisers. 

This was the Washington séttlement, which has shoes 
been regarded with great satisfaction, almost affection, by its 
authors, the United States,. That view has not been shared 
by all its signatories, but their objections to it are not all 
identical. Certain of its merits are recognised by all. It put 
an end, for fourteen years at least, to thé unreasoning growth, 
both in size of ships and guns and in numerical strength of 
battlefleets, which had been the tule for so long, and thereby 
saved the navies of the world many millions. : But after some 
years of reflection the vatious signatories began to find serious 
defects in it. ‘To France and Italy it had from the’ first 
appeared derogatory to them, if not insulting, that they should 
be permanently rated at little more than half the importance 
of Japan, and, moreover, France had never admitted the 
justice of Italy’s claim to ‘ patity’ between their respective 
navies, It was accepted merely as a temporaty arrangement 
which would no doubt, in due course, be superseded by the 
general disarmament convention to which the world was 
pledged. In Japan, though the Government of 1922 accepted 
it as a satisfactory arrangement which ensured security at sea 
for its country—the Japanese delegate stated categorically 
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at the Conference that Japan neither desired nor intended to 
have a navy as big as those of the United States or the British 
Empite—the attitude thereafter gradually changed. The 
Japanese Government has, particularly in the last six or seven 
yeats, come more and more under the sway of those influences 
in the country which know little of the world outside the Far 
East, and care less. The Government of 1922 recognised 
that Japan, with but 60 per cent. of the naval strength of 
Powers separated from her by the width of oceans, was abso- 
lutely secure in her home waters and in the Western Pacific, 
in which all her interests lay; and that her geographical 
position gives her influence in China such as is possessed by 
no other Power, provided she does not desttoy it by pre- 
cipitate action. But later Governments, theit hands forced 
pethaps by the hotheads of her fighting services for which 
independence of control by the civilian government is claimed 
under the constitution, have antagonised other Powers which 
have interests in China. ‘They became apprehensive lest the 
antagonism so engendered should lead to active interference 
with Japanese designs in China, which they were and are 
determined to pursue. In short, they came to fear attack by 
the United States, possibly with British assistance, and no 
longer felt secure under the Washington ratios; they felt 
that they must free themselves from those trammels. 

To the British Government the objections to the Washing- 
ton Treaty, which only became apparent some years after its 
conclusion, were two. The first was that the limits fixed for 
cruisers were too high. When in 1924 it became necessary 
to build new cruisers to replace those which were nearing 
the end of their lives, many cruisers were building abroad 
which mounted 8-inch guns and ranged in displacement up 
to the limit of 10,000 tons. The British Navy contained no 
cruiser so powerful, and the majority of those which were 
passing out of service were small and lightly armed. But 
for the big cruisers building abroad, the new British cruisers 
would probably have been comparable to the 4000-ton or 
sooo-ton ships they replaced. A higher standard, however, 
had been set by the Washington Treaty, below which the 
British Navy could not well be allowed to fall; and for 
several years all new British cruisers were perforce of 10,000 
tons, mounted 8-inch guns, and cost over {2,000,000 apiece. 
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The second objection was that the rigid schedule of new 
scrapping and construction, together with the great size and 
gun power adopted for capital ships too, dictated an expendi- 
ture on battleship replacement, beginning in 1931, on a level 
much higher than any British Government was willing to 
authorise. The Admiralty was naturally anxious not to allow 
the British battlefleet to become too obsolete, and to that end 
would probably have preferred to scrap and. rebuild rather 
than continue/the process of modernising old ships beyond 
the age at which it becomes uneconomical. But under: the 
Washington limits the formet process was more’ expensive 
than could be faced. Thus the British Government was quite 
ready to conclude a new treaty wheteby ‘the principles 
adopted at Washington could be carried further’ (in the 
words of President Coolidge), provided that the direction in 
which they were carried was that leading to lower qualitative 
limits. 

In the United States the only fault found with the Wash- 
ington Treaty was that it did not go far enough. The ratios, 
which stopped short at capital ships and aircraft-carriers, 
ought to be extended to cruisers and smaller craft. American 
naval opinion, true to type, favours monster ships, whether 
battleships or cruisers, for technical reasons which have never 
been expounded at any of the Naval,Conferences, and it finds 
no fault with the Washington standards. The United States, 
while insisting for themselves on equality with the strongest, 
would like to reduce al! navies, and for that reason desired to 
fix for cruisers and smaller craft an arbitrary figure such as 
that adopted for battleships at Washington. Hence President 
Coolidge’s invitation, sent to the signatories of the Washing- 
ton Treaty, to the abortive Naval Conference at Geneva in 
1927. Since it accomplished nothing and France and Italy 
did not even attend it, it is not necessary to say anything of 
that Conference, beyond that in it the United States refused 
to consider the lowering of qualitative limits, or to recognise 
that the number of cruising ships needed by the British Navy 
was not an arbitrary figure, but was dictated by the extent of 
the interests to be defended. 

The attitude of the United States towards naval limitation 
seems to be different from that of other Powers. Less vulner- 
able to attack by sea than any other Great Power except 
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Russia, Americans regatd the possibility of a future wat from 
the standpoint ‘of the neutral, since it is their traditional 
intention to stand aloof from the quatrels of the Old World. 
Nevertheless, for reasons which seem good to themselves, 
they intend to have a navy second to none, an intention which 
no other Power has any tight to question. But that intention 
gives them no title to decide what strength the other Powers 
need for their defence. Those Powers do not base theit naval 
provision upon the strength of the United States navy. 
Taught by experience, they do not share American confidence 
of being able to remain neutral in another war, and they base 
their calculations of the naval strength they need upon what 
they have to defend. The cruising strength of the British 
Navy, for instance, has no relation to the number of American 
ctuisets afloat; it'depends upon the extent of the sea com- 
munications of the British Empite, which the British Navy 
exists to defend. That is the real reason, not, as alleged, the 
failure to secure the abolition of submarines, why the British 
delegation at Washington did not agree to the extension of 
the ratios to include cruisers and smaller ctaft ; and it would 
have saved much future misunderstanding if it had been made 
clear in 1922. 

When the 1930 Naval Conference, prescribed by Article 
XXI. of the Washington Treaty, was convened, all the 
signatories had good reasons for desiring a new treaty. The 
United States wanted to extend the ratios to all classes of 
ships, and if possible to fix quantitative limits at levels lower 
than those of Washington. Japan wanted a ratio larger than 
three-fifths of American strength, particularly in cruisers. 
France and Italy also wete dissatisfied with the ratios, more 
for reasons of prestige than from any intention of expansion, 
atid moreover they disagreed fundamentally on the question 
of parity between themselves. Great Britain, failing the 
adoption of lower qualitative limits, was anxious to postpone 
the replacement schedules of Washington. Moreover, the 
Government of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, which was then in 
power in England, was determined that some further treaty 
of naval limitation should be concluded, as an encouragement 
to the Disarmament Conference looming on the horizon, even 
if it entailed making concessions to American and Japatiese 
desires which would be coridemned by naval opinion in England. 
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Hence' the London Naval: Treaty of 1930. » By! it the 
replacement of capital ships was postponed until after 1936, 
thereby shelving the question of reducing their:sizé; of the 
ships which under the’ Washington Treaty would have been 
replaced in 1934-35, Great Britain agreed fotthwith to scrap 
five, the United States three, and Japan one. A quantitative 
agreement covering cruisers, destroyers, and submarines was 
concluded between the United States, Japan, and the British 
Empire, in which France and Italy did) not join, whereby 
Japan was accorded increases’ in ‘her 6o per cent. ratios’ for 
those categories, varying up to 100 percent. for submarines 5 
and’ the British Empire; while allotted: a \ cruiser tonnage 
slightly larger than that: of the United States, was limited in 
that and smaller categories to a figure which the Admiralty 
considered altogether inadequate. ‘Though the United States 
would not consider any reduction in the qualitative limits for 
ctuisets, it was perhaps a ‘step forward that they should have 
been induced to divide them into two categories, and to 
place a definite limit to those in the heavier class. ‘The period 
of the treaty was fixed at six years, and the Prime Minister 
later stated that the drastic limitations imposed on the British 
Navy were accepted for that period only in ‘view of the 

illity of the existing international situation, and in the 
hope that before the treaty expired a general Disarmament 
Convention, encouraged by this example, would have been 
concluded. It otily remains to record that France and Italy 
have never ratified even that part of the treaty which ‘they 
signed. 

Between 1930 and 1935 the Disarmament Conference sat 
and adjourned without achievement. Germany ‘threw off 
the naval restrictions of the Versailles ‘Treaty and began to 
tebuild her navy. ‘Though she concluded the Anglo-German 
naval agreement with this country whereby she voluntatily 
adopted a moderate quantitative limit, that event hardened 
the determination of France to make an end of the Washington 
ratios, a determination which ‘was fully shared by Italy. 
Japan embarked on her Manchurian adventure and left the 
League of Nations. Her action provoked such reprobation 


in America, and elsewhere, as to inctease her apprehension of 


interference by the United States and strengthen her revolt 
against the Washington and London ratios. In December 
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1934 she gave the two years’ notice necessary to terminate the 
‘Washington Treaty at the end of this year. Thus the: basis 
upon which the British Navy had accepted the cruiser 
restrictions of 1930 was destroyed, and there remained serious 
deficiencies to be made good. This was the state of affairs 
when Japan’s action rendered a Conference in 1935 obligatory 
upon the Washington Powers. 

Even before that action the British Government had 
begun preliminary conversations with each of the Washington 
Powers separately, with a view to a Conference in 1935, for 
the calling of which the 1930 London Treaty provided. 
These conversations were of great advantage, since they 
enabled the attitude of each conferring Power to be ascer- 
tained in advance, and prevented the Conference itself wasting 
time over questions on which no agreement was likely to be 
reached. The attitudes of the various parties thus revealed, 
and reiterated at the opening meeting of the Conference, were 
as follows. 

The United States, devoted as ever to the Washington 
Treaty as a pattern of what such treaties should be, desired to 
continue it, to establish ratios in all categories of ships, if 
possible at a level 20 per cent. or so lower than those of 
previous treaties ; provided always that the United States be 
allotted the highest ratio, not less than 100: 60 compared 
with Japan, and that the qualitative limits hitherto in force 
should not be lowered. On this latter point, however, some 
slight concession might be made. 

France was determined to have no more of ratios. She 
favoured drastic lowering of qualitative limits, both for 
capital ships and cruisers. She was in favour of full com- 
munication of building programmes between signatories, but 
was not willing to bind herself to definite programmes for more 
than a short period. She would not hear of abolition, or even 
any increased measure of qualitative restriction, of submarines. 

Italy’s attitude was very similar to that of France, except 
that she was sympathetic towards the restriction of sub- 
marines. She was equally anxious to lower qualitative limits 
of capital ships and cruisers, and equally determined against 
the perpetuation of ratios. 

Japan’s approach to the Conference was curiously obtuse. 
She seems to have looked! upon the earlier naval treaties as a 
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matter between herself and ‘the United States only—an 
attitude shared to no inconsiderable extent in America— 
and not to have considered how her proposals for modifying 
them would affect the European signatories. For that reason, 
not. content with a proposal to discard the ratios which; 
adopting the attitude towards them of France and Italy, she 
denounced as derogatory to national self-respect, she must 
needs go farther and propose a definite limit of total tonnage 
to which both she and the United States would be free to 
build, a level which should preferably be lower than her own 
existing tonnage. In recognition of the presence of other 
parties, she labelled this the ‘ common upper limit,’ apparently 
without consideration of how the proposal could be har- 
monised ‘with the firmly established naval policies of the 
European Powers. She advocated the abolition, or failing 
that the drastic reduction, of all classes of ships designated ‘as 
‘ offensive weapons,’ which she defined as capital ships, 
heavy ctuisers, and aircraft-carriers; but she refused to 
consider limitation of submarines on the ground that they are 
defensive weapons. 

The British proposals were framed to some extent as a 
result of the knowledge gained of the views of others in the 
preliminary conversations. The British Government would 
have been willing to continue the ratios in battleships (though 
not in cruisers). Recognising, however, that three out of the 
five Powers would have none of them, they proposed that 
they should be abandoned, but that quantitative competition 
should be obviated as far as possible by each Power declaring, 
for a term of years ahead, the maximum amount of new con- 
struction which it would not exceed. In the absence of 
quantitative limits for capital ships they proposed a ‘ zone of 
non-construction ’ in order to render effective the qualitative 
limits adopted for cruisers. ‘They proposed to limit capital 
ships to 25,000 tons with 12-inch guns, cruisers to 7500 tons 
with 6-inch guns, and submarines to 250 tons. All the 
Powers, without exception, disclaimed for themselves any 
intention of starting a new race of armaments, and expressed 
themselves well disposed towards the principle of limitation, 
combined with that of equality of security, which, they main- 
tained, could best be furthered by the methods they them- 
selves were advocating. — 
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«. Evidently there.was! much upon which, given.a general 
spirit of give and take, a useful agreement could be founded. 
Perpetuation of ‘ ratios,’ of ‘ quantitative limitation,’ so. dear 
to the American heart, was not practicable ; but!the general 
disclaimer of any intention of competition, together with 
general ¢conomic stringency, made it unlikely that anything 
more than trivial increases were to be expected from. its 
abandonment. If there were danger of that, it| could be 
lessened by the adoption of qualitative limits coupled with the 
publicity proposals of France:and Great Britain. All parties 
were agreed as to the desirability of some qualitative limits, 
and it only remained to compromise between the various 
figures suggested. 

The -spitit of give and take, however, though otherwise 
general, was not to be manifested by the Japanese delegation. 
The exposition of theix: proposals, including the ‘common 
upper limit,’ occupied many full sittings of the First Com- 
mittee to the exclusion of all other subjects. “When it was 
clear that, although there was much in their qualitative pro- 
posals upon which agreement might be reached, the common 
upper limit was unacceptable to any other party, they would 
not agree to their proposals being postponed pending’ dis- 
cussion of those of other delegations ; and on the common 
upper limit being definitely rejected by all the other parties, 
acting om instructions from ‘Tokyo, the Japanese delegation 
quitted the Conference. 

Messages from Tokyo seemed to indicate 4. struggle 
between opposing schools of thought in the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The more moderate school would have had: theit 
delegation, provided the ratios disappeared, remain: in the 
Conference and obtain as much of the rest of their proposals 
as they could. The more arrogant school, possibly under the 
sway of the bellicose party which is so strongly represented 
in: the officers’ ranks of the army and navy, apparently cal- 
calated that the Conference must break up as a failure if Japan 
left, and that they could therefore get their own way -by a 
threat of obstinacy... Having taken up that attitude, to abandon 
it would have seemed to éntail loss of face, despite realisation 
that the Conference had no intention of being dominated: by 
the. Japanese and would continue its work whether they 
stayed or left. In the event, though the Japanese view may 
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be that the Japanese face was saved, tothe rest of the world. 
it: weseielinthenprisganl Gaetthee aegaean Ao DA RON 
to spite it. 

There is nothing in the new treaty to. which the most 
sensitive of Japanese could object on the score of discrimina- 
tion ; every provision in it applies equally to all the signa- 
tories. The qualitative limitations are of just as much 
advantage to: Japan as to any other Power. The abhorred 
tatios are gone. And if Japan had stayed in the Conference 
she might well have obtained the re-enactment of that pro- 
vision of the Washington Treaty which forbade the develop- 
ment by other Powers of naval bases in the Western | Pacific, 
to which she attached so much value in 1922. As it is, the 
provision lapses. 

After the departure of the Japaneie delegation, who were 
replaced by observers at the later sessions, steady progress 
was made. The British proposals for declarations of maximum 
programmes were fused with the’ French: proposal for 
‘ pre-avis ’ into a comprehensive scheme for the exchange of 
information and advance ‘notification of annual: building 
programmes. Little time was needed to reach agreement on 
qualitative limits, since the maximum concessions each Power 
was prepared to make were known from the‘ pteparatory 
talks. Some time was occupied by the vain efforts. of the 
French delegation, distrustful perhaps of the strength of the 
previous British efforts to the same end, to induce the United 
States to agree to limits for’ capital ships lower than those of 
Washington. The utmost concession the latter would make 
was to reduce the calibre of guns from 16 inches to 14 inches, 
and even that reduction was made contingent upon Japan 
agreeing to be bound by it before April 1937. The me 
limit remains at 35,000. In the matter of cruiser limits 
utmost the United States would concede was a ‘ holiday | ti up 
to 1942 in the construction of 8-inch gun cruisers and of 
6-inch gun cruisers over 8000 tons; even that was' made 
subject to’an ‘ escape clause’ whereby the holiday might be 
cancelled in the event of any Power, signatory or not, building 
a larger number of small cruisers than the United States (or, 
indeed, any other signatory) considered to be justified. The 
*non-construction zone” was fixed at 10,000’ to 17,00 tons. 
New limits were adopted fot aircraft-cartiers, 23,000 tons 
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with 6-inch guns, representing a substantial reduction from 
the 27,000 tons and 8-inch guns of the Washington Treaty. 

There were delays from time to time. Japan’s adherence 
to the treaty having become uncertain, it became all the more 
desirable that the adherence of those naval Powers which 
were outside the Washington Treaty should be assured. This 
was unnecessaty in 1922; but now the German navy is an 
important factor inthe European naval situation, and, 
although it is limited quantitatively as compared with the 
British Navy, this country could not be expected to conclude 
a definite agreement for qualitative limitation if there were 
too many uncertain factors. One might be accepted tem- 
porarily, but not two, both outside the League of Nations. 
It was therefore urgent to find some acceptable method of 
obtaining Germany’s adherence to the treaty which was being 
negotiated, and this. proved no easy task in view of the well- 
known difficulties of negotiating any agreement on the 
subject of armaments to include both France and Germany. 
Fortunately, a means acceptable to all parties was found in the 
negotiation of an Anglo-German treaty in terms identical 
with, or at least equivalent to, those of the treaty being 
framed by the Conference. The negotiations for this began 
while the Conference was in session, and should be concluded 
shortly. 

The last hitch in the proceedings arose from the action of 
Italy when the work of the Conference was so far advanced 
that the conclusion of a treaty was only a,matter of days. 
The Italian delegation then intimated that, while the state of 
controversy. between Italy and the League Powers continued, 
and particularly while a naval concentration was maintained 
in the Mediterranean which was obviously directed against 
Italy, she Could sign no friendly treaty of naval limitation 
with those: Powers. The Italian delegation continued to 
co-operate helpfully in'the drafting of the treaty, and, though 
they maintained reservations on the size limits for capital 
ships and on the ‘ non-construction zone’ as a reason for not 
signing, it was hinted that these technical points would 
probably appear less insuperable as obstacles to Italian 
acceptance in a more tranquil political atmosphere. If and 
when Italy’s dispute with the League over the Abyssinian 
War comes to an end, Italy’s signature of the treaty is expected. 
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The treaty contains the ‘ safeguarding clauses’ usual in 
such instruments, providing for relaxation of the restrictions 
prescribed in the events of accidental loss of ships, of war, 
of limits being exceeded by non-signatory Powers, or of any 
change of circumstances which alters the basis on which the 
treaty was negotiated. But relaxation of the restrictions is to 
be preceded by consultation between the signatories, and in 
any case the provisions for the exchange of information are 
not abrogated. The treaty remains in force until the end of 
1942. 

It was signed at St. James’s Palace on March 25 by the 
United States, France, and the nations of the British Common- 
wealth with the exception of the Irish Free State and the 
Union of South Africa, who refrained from signing .on the 
ground that, as they neither possessed naval forces nor 
intended to acquire them, it would be incongruous for them 
to enter into a technical treaty of naval limitation. It is open 
for accession at any time to signatories of the Washington 
Treaty—i.e., Italy and Japan. It has been transmitted to the 
League of Nations for the information of other naval Powers 
who are membets, with a view to their eventual adherence. 

If,.as is hoped by optimists, the treaty is in due course 
accepted by Italy and Japan and the parallel treaty between 
Great Britain and Germany also comes into force, the chief 
incentives to any competition in naval armaments between 
the six chief naval Powers of the world will be removed—for 
the next six years, at least. At its best, the treaty should 
constitute a notable advance towards international under- 
standing and a better international atmosphere ; at its least, 
it provides a framework upon which more can be built when 
the world is in temper to build. In either case, to have 
brought the treaty into being in the face of many setbacks and 
discouragements is an achievement of which the British 
Government may justly be proud, and upon which the 
member of it chiefly responsible, Lord Monsell, is warmly 
to be congratulated. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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THE SHADOW OF ADOWA 
By Mrs. Hexen Rosserm ANGELI 


Forty years ago, a very young girl, I stood in this same toom 
a newspaper in my hand.’ The Italians had been defeated 
by the Abyssinians at Adowa. I was a Socialist—nay, an 
Anarchist—in those days ; and Anarchists (when they were 
not busy bombing somebody) believed in universal brother- 
hood. They were against war; the Italian Socialists and 
Anarchists ‘had taken an active part in preventing the success 
of Ttalian arms in Africa. ‘The mass of the Italian people—a 
very few decades removed from the Bourbon and the foreignet 
—wete still very ignorant: tens of thousands could not read 
or Write, and they were miserably poor. The standard of 
living was unbelievably low for a great European country ; 
the peasants lacked bread and even salt, and malaria and 
pellagra afflicted whole regions. ‘United Italy’ then was 
still something of a geographical expression. The mass of 
the people had no stomach for colonial wars, and those 
enlightened Italians who sensed a great future for Italy and 
tealised her imperative need of colonies tilted at windmills 
and beat their heads against brick walls. They were regarded 
as dangerous visionaries. 

In those ‘days large numbers of Italians were content to 
make a good thing out of the ‘ tourist trade,” to fawn on the 
foreign ‘ milords’ and collect such booty as they could from 
them. They sang lovely Neapolitan ditties and danced 
Neapolitan dances in the gardens of the hotels, and beggars 
tan after the carriages for alms. Industries were undeveloped, 
and art was at a wretchedly low ebb; but the museums and 
galleries were there, and foreigners thought it all very 

ing and picturesque. ‘ Italian beggars’ became such a 
byword that the fact that mendicants these many years past 
have been growing scarce—had quite disappeared in such 
cities as Rome—has not, apparently, penetrated the mind of 
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foreigners. English people still talked in superior accents of 
* Ttalian bepgats ’ at a time when none were to be'seen in the 
streets of Rome whilé banids of them paraded the London 
thoroughfares, latgely ex-Séervice men (whom you ‘never at 
any time saw in Ttaly), hat in hand, and ‘decent-minded passers: 
by continually had’ their hands in theit pockets.) 

Masses of Italians emigtated. Whole distticts: of Italy 
were abatidoned. ’ Ettigrants’ pouted irito’ France, England, 
thé Ameticas. ‘They becatne hewets of wood and drawers of 
water for the richer nations—navvies ‘and road-builders 
(Italians have always excelled in this work; from the days of 
Rome’ to the Ethiopian campaign), ' scullions “and waiters; 
organ- grinders. They populated: the poorest districts of great 
cities ; they ctowded the filthy * Bowery ”of New York. By 
hard work, sobriety and thrift; ‘they held their own, however, 
and many built’ themselves up honoutable positions. They 
did not forget their native land, and their hard-earned savings; 
sent home to their families, became a great national asset (ani 
asset which of couse ceased with the ariti-immigration laws): 
But the immigrants wete despised and tepgarded as interlopers 
and black-léeps. Aiguesinottes remembers them—or some of 
us rethember Aiguesmortes. ‘In the abandoned cuttings of 
Panama their corpses poltated the og om together: with 
dead Chinamen. 

There wete some emigtatts ‘of a different calibre. 
remember translating an article by’ Enttico Corradini, a 
precocious Italian ‘ imperialist, * entitled * Emigrati.”’ It/dealt 
with Guglielmo’ Marconi. That was just before his triumphal 
but still premature return to Ttaly it’ 1903.’ He hhad left Italy 
in the *nineties, ‘I was in’ Rome when he afrived. So great 
was the enthusiasm’ that the ‘train could not’ get into the 
station for the crowds on the liries, ready to seize’ him and 
claim him as their own and ‘Carry him in triumph: into: the 
Urbe. (Seven years earlier’ Italian railway’ lines had «been 
blocked for a different reason. That was’ when the half 
statved peasants threw themselves. on the lines to prevent the 
departure of the trains carrying troops for Africa.) 

Times were beginning to change. 

I vaguely apprehended many’ things as} stood: withthe 
paper in my hand, telling of the defeat at Adowa and the loss 
of 6000 Italians: Those were 'times when’ peace’ seemed 4 
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much mote convincing possibility than in the days of the 
Covenant and the League of Nations. It was three years 
before the Boer War: the Italian expedition to East Africa 
seemed a mad venture; peace seemed a reasonable reality. 
I was against wars, against empires, ‘agin’ the government ’ 
generally. But)I felt.in my bones the tragedy of that defeat 
and the terrible disgrace or misfortune it was to Italy. 

For forty years the shadow of that defeat has lain on 
Italy. Not even her part in the Great War, not all the blood 
she shed, nor even her victory, dispelled it. Italy’s enemies 
recognised her heroism and the giant effort she had made (it 
is recordéd in their war histories); but her Allies, especially 
England, never have. , They forgot all about it at the Peace 
Conference. The country that had been defeated at Adowa 
had no rightful claim to colonies.. - 

It is a scandalous fact for the enlightened pacifist to reflect 
on; but that defeat did make a difference. ; Only students of 
history knew that, humanly and strategically speaking, it was 
no disgrace, and that the Italians at Adowa in 1896 fought 
with unsurpassed heroism, overwhelmed by superior force 
and numbers, Striking before the hour, the whole venture 
was doomed to failure. But, rightly or wrongly, reasonably 
or unreasonably, this event did militate against Italy. It gave 
tise to the legend that ‘Italians can’t fight’; and such an 
impression has a subtle influence even on the councils of 
Geneva. At the beginning of the war, which, thank Heaven, 
is now ending, this legend had not been quite dispelled. The 
newspapers talked of ‘ Mussolini’s bluff.’. Half the people 
here were shocked at Italy’s unwarrantable aggression and 
violence, and the other half were foretelling with pitying 
contempt what a lesson she would receive from the Abys- 
sinian warriors. They recalled with sneers Italy’s previous 
African experience. ‘And you know what the Abyssinians 
do to their prisoners!’ they chuckled. Well, they haven’t 
had any prisoners this time. 

Forty years later—forty years too late; some have said. 
You cannot turn the clock back forty years, they declared. 
It certainly was a bold and tremendous undertaking, fraught 
with appalling difficulties, which only genius and iron will, 
and, above all, the force of historic necessity, could surmount. 
Italy has had to fight, not Ethiopia alone, but the concert of 
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Powers, the empires that had got there first. And many 
Italians who were pacifists at heart and hated ‘ colonial wars’ 
have rallied to the flag that had so many powerful flags 
arrayed against it. From a war of aggression this had become 
a war of self-defence. 

Forty years from Adowa to Addis Ababa. You cannot 
put the clock back forty years! It is more dangerous, perhaps, 
to try to put it forward forty years ..... or 400? How many 
years, how many ages, will elapse before men really take a 
detached and philosophic view of empires and successes and 
failures? I remember, forty years ago, when I read of the 
defeat at Adowa, I repeated to myself Walt Whitman’s 
magnificent lines on ‘defeat’ and ‘death and dismay.’ . . . 
But Walt Whitman was a poet and a visionary. Only victory 
is “ great ’—only victory counts in this workaday world. 


HELEN Rossetti ANGELI. 
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THE COMING ‘RELIGION OF NATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE . | 


_ By Protesson H. E, ARMSTRONG, PRS, orb 


Sacvieiildy elsilush' gen; aman may have a deep gust of the world 
know what it is, ‘what.it can ‘afford and what ’tis to have been a man, 
Such a latitude of years, may hold a considerable corner in the general 
map of time ; and a man may have a curt epitome of the whole course 
thereat in the Gays of his own life ; may clearly see: he hhath but acted 
over his forefathers ; what it was to live in ages past and what living 
will be in all ages to Come. He is like to be the best judge of time who 
hath lived to see about the sixtieth part thereof. Persons of short times 
may know what ’tis to live but not the life of man, who having little 
behind them are but Januses of one face and know not singularities 
enough to raise axioms of this world: but such a compass of years will 
show new examples of old things, parallelisms of occurrences through 
the whole course of time and nothing be monstrous unto him ; who may 
in that time understand not only the varieties of man but the variation of 
himself and how many men he hath been in that extent of time. 


In such a thread of time and long observation of men, he may acquire 
a physiognomical intuitive knowledge ; judge the interiors by the outside 
and raise conjectures at first sight ; and knowing what men have been, 
what they are, what children probably will be, may in the present age 
behold a good part and the temper of the next ; and since so many live 
by the rules of constitution and so few overcome their temperamental 


inclinations, make no improbable predictions, 
Str THomas Browne, Christian Morals. 


Tat these are words of truth I can vouch: they are from 
the essay on Christian Morals by that most remarkable of 


writers Sit Thomas Browne (1605-1682). Having seen so 
much in my ‘ thread of life,’ I am but following his behest 
if I attempt to paint what can be but an imperfect picture of 


1 Valedictory address delivered at Lancaster, January 17, 1936, by Professor Henry 
E. Armstrong, at the close of his three years of office as first President of the Edward 
Frankland Lancastrian Society. 
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the immensity of our progress during the period and also 
call attention to some of our shortcomings. 

Every day there is cause to marvel more and more’ at the 
change that has come over our civilisation, scatce realised by 
historians, especially during and since Victorian days, as the 
outcome of: the Industrial Revolution, so-called; . itself 
caused riot only by the systematic use of a previously little 
used, because buried, material source of energy but. by ithe 
discovery and application of a new method—by she discovery 
of the experimental method. 1 would date the petiod from the 
publication of Black’s, Essay on Magnesia Alba (1755) In 
this, for the first time, we have the method. displayed’ of 
an advisedly systematic, quantitative, judicial, experimental 
art of inquiry, spoken of briefly to-day' as the Laboratory 
Method. Lavoisier was its great exponent. Davy and 
Faraday came next ; Berzelius and Liebig reduced the applica- 
tion of the method to a system ; the latter even went so far 
as to make the laboratory method a profession, not merely 
the work of individual genius. 

Less than two centuries ago we had burned up our forests 
inthe South of England and the Midlands in making iron: 
a fuel famine was at hand’ outside the area of surface coal, 
Tievelyan tells; us» that without the great industrial |,and 
agricultural changes of George III.’s reign the population, of 
Great Britain could not have risen much above 7,000,000 with- 
out a lowering of the standard of life to something nearer 
the level of contemporary Ireland. Emphasis may well be 
laid upon this conclusion, in view of the coming exhaustion 
of our national coal supplies—shall we say, not much more 
than two centuries hence? Coal became generally available 
when James Watt (January 19; 1736-1827), by his invention 
of the condensing engine (1769-81), made it possible‘to pump 
the water out of the mines ; still more when this was followed 
by Stephenson’s: railway locomotive and coal was. easily 
carried about. The engineering and. textile, trades . were, 


rapidly developed ;,.chemical’ industry followed. in their, 


wake: people began to use soap and’ ventured to wash, 

though not too often. Few to-day realise what coal, means 

to us: if: they did, they would not use it) thoughtlessly, :as 

they do; they-would take some care for the morrow ; they, 

would glory in saving it ; no appeal would be made to waste 
Vor. CKIX—No. 712 cc 
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it. ‘Our future efforts should be directed, not to employing 
more miners but to economising the use of coal as far as 
possible; ‘That coal is our food is clear from the sudden 
gteat increase in our population following its use. 

‘To those of us who almost saw the foundations laid, who 
have seen the up-building of most modern industries, the 
outlook must be very different from that of those who enter 
to-day at the housetops and take little notice of the great 
structure of which these are but the last stage.. To have 
grown up with a civilisation, taking note of stages in its 
development, is an experience very different from that of 
looking down upon the shell of an upraised building. 

Born in a year of revolution—toddled, if not peram- 
bulated, through the great Prince Albert~Paxton-—Playfair- 
begotten 1851 Exhibition in Hyde Park, now the. Crystal 
Palace—as a youth I saw the Great Eastern sticking upon the 
stocks. She was launched in January 1858 and laid the first 
successful Atlantic cable in 1862: we then ceased to be 
insular; all the world became.our stage. Built by Brunel, 
largely from the original designs of Scott Russell—six times 
the size of any earlier vessel (10,000 tons), known at the time 
as the ‘great and unique’ Great Eastern—she was a ship far 
in advance of the needs of the day: ocean travel was only 
setting in. Americans had not yet discovered England. The: 
ironclad Navy came into being at about the same time. I 
saw the Warrior—our first ironclad, armed, I believe, with 
the first breech-loading (Armstrong or Whitworth) cannon 
—in the dockyard at Gibraltar, together with the last of the 
wooden three-deckers, in the winter of 1864-65. 

-T entered the Royal College of Chemistry, as Hofmann 
was about to leave; in the spring of 1865, the year in which 
Kekulé first displayed ‘his shield, the Benzene Hexagon, to 
public gaze—whereat scarcely a chemist uplifted an eyebrow, 
excepting perhaps Fittig and Tollens, who also had it under 
désign ; no one did nor could then foresee that the chemistry 
of the future would centre so largely upon the hydrocarbon. 
Though discovered by Fataday in 1825, it was not introduced 
into industry until after the discovery by Perkin of the first 
aniline dyestuff, Mawe, in 1856. Both ‘structural and espe- 
cially synthetic chemistry were then only just coming into 
active being: Liebig’s Annalen was the sole focal point of 
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chemical inquiry—at least up to 1868, when the Berichte was 
started in Berlin. The race only began after the 1870 Franco- 
Prussian wart. I will make no attempt to paint the marvellous 
progress in the interval. To-day no secret once sought for 
can withstand inquiry by the chemist. ‘To have the picture 
of such progress in the mind’s eye is to hold a wonder- 
ful possession. The advance in our knowledge and use 
of electricity has been equally great and even more 
striking, as so’ many inventions of direct’ public use have 
been developed. 

In 1851 we threw stones from our glass-house which 
violently hit the world outside. The Hyde Park Exhibition 
was the first concrete witness to other nations of the fruits 
of our use of coal, especially of our great proficiency as 
engineers: it was our undoing, as we made other countries 
jealous of our position. Nay mote, free trade was so much 
buried in our bones that we at once began to sell our machines 
abroad for others to copy, if not to improve. If engineers 
ate not without conscience, they at least do not recognise 
that you cannot both have your cake and eat it—this can 
otily be done if in some way more cake be provided. ‘This 
precaution we have hitherto failed to take. People are now 
too wide awake to make secret processes possible. In fact, 
the world is one stage, though the men and women are no 
longer only players but all ruthless competitors. There is 
no peace any longer—commercial’ war’ reigns everywhere 
upon earth and sanguinary war, in the future, will be rained 
upon us from the air. This is our main problem to-day, brought 
upon us by the advance and spread of knowledge, especially by 
our power to use it—thtough the agency of oil. We snuffed 
dip-candles in my youth and used colza-oil lamps. I have 
witnessed the discovery of petroleum and its every: use 
developed. 

I have seen nearly everything happen that has followed 
from the general use of steam-power and the rise of electricity, 
almost from Faraday’s ashes—for its use was scarcely taken 
seriously until after his death (1867). The first successful 
Atlantic cable was laid in 1862: even then twenty years or 
more were to lapse before the dynamo was really pushed into 
prominence ; here progress in its use was much delayed by 
bumbledom and our lack of imagination. Only since the 
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Great War have we sought to give free use to our intelligence 
and our insular conservatism is still a hindrance to our progress. 
We too often ignorantly put knowledge aside and place 
management in uninformed hands. 

Probably we are at the most perilous period in the history 
of our country, if not of the world—with little time to look 
around and put our house in order. Pwnch’s fine cartoon of 
January 1, a gtaph of the task before young 1936, is a motdant 
picture of the state of affairs—broken crockery everywhere. 
Beyond question, we shall be forced to change the Prayer- 
book direction, ‘ Let us pray,’ into ‘ Let us think,’ afar less 
easy task: it is easy for the ignorant all to pray; only the 
few will think, wittingly and wisely. 

We ate apt to base our philanthropy upon charity rather 
than upon efficiency: civilisation is fast being developed, 
if not organised, to promote the survival of the unfit. Already, 
we are told, our birth-rate is much higher among the dull ; 
we are warned that civilisations in the past have fallen apart 
because they became thin ‘on the top.’ Sir William Flinders 
Petrie (The Revolutions of Civilisation), from his Egyptian 
studies, ‘has drawn the conclusion that civilisation is an inter- 
mittent phenomenon, rising to a maximum in each epoch 
up to the point when democracy has attained full power, 
the majority without capital then necessarily eating up that 
of the minority, so causing decay of enterprise. 

Sir Flinders argues that man must either strive with 
Nature or with man or fall back and degenerate ; the more 
easy life is made, the more easy is decay and degradation. 
The accumulation of the facilities of life or of capital, in 
every form, diminishes the need for striving; there is so 
much the less worth striving for, there is so much more to 
enjoy without strife. 

We are already in such position to-day, brought about by 
our. modern discovery of the now irresistible weapons of 
attack: the developed arts of scientific discovery and inven- 
tion. The art of using knowledge has been developed to such 
a system that Nature soon will be unable to keep any secrets 
from us. 

Carlyle has defined man as the tool-using animal. This 
power, applied with scientific method, more than any other 
of his attributes, is enabling him to master the world—most 
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surely only to his own destruction unless he learn to master 
himself. Intellectually, morally and physically he is being 
debased by his own inventions. 

The process of decay visualised by Flinders Petrie, 
through the operation of ignorance, has added to it another, 
more insidious form of attack, exercised not by the ignorant 
but by a particular class of intellectuals—in fact, by men of 
many inventions. Men are no longer called upon to use 
their hands, except in setting machine-tools; labour is 
discountenanced at every turn. The young are not encouraged 
—they are not even allowed—to learn a mechancial trade. 
The picture-palace, with its neon lure, is the universal attrac- 
tion. ‘Listening in’ is a second new laziness of modern 
creation, Aimless cigarette smoking has reached the dimen- 
sions of a public vice. Our young women scurry through the 
ait to the Antipodes; but what message do they carty ? 
Whilst positive religion is at a discount, no attempt is being 
made to establish a new worship. 

Great as is the value of our latest form of cond traction, 
in largest part it has degenerated into an aimless rush of empty 
minds in search of distraction. In large part, industry is 
concerned with the production of goods in no necessary 
relation with life. 

If we ate not at the eve of a new civilisation, if not a 
revolution, we ate in sore need of one. The situation, as I 
view it, is not unlike that of the great social and religious 
strife at the time of the Tudors. The religious orders had 
made themselves not only impossible but hated, through their 
arrogance and loose habits, especially through their neglect 
of public education. They were summarily dispossessed. 
At the same time our State was in conflict with the Pope, 
seeking to override his authority and substitute the Royal for 
Papal power. A strong anti-clerical, though not at first anti- 
religious, feeling was thus aroused. Lutheran Protestantism 
was making its way in Germany. Meanwhile, a strange mind 
was at work among us in Cranmer, one of the most remarkable 
of great historical characters. Nominally a Catholic, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, right hand of Henry VIII., at heart he 
was violently anti-Catholic. In his early years at Cambridge 
he seems to have been absorbed in the study of our English 
tongue. He became ‘a jeweller in prose,’ to use Hilaire 
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Belloc’s happy expression. He ultimately gave shape to 
our Anglican liturgy : the Litany was his work. 

The change over from Catholicism was further promoted, 
at the death of Henry VIII., when it became necessary for 
the small body of men in charge during the minority of 
Prince Edward to consolidate their position. ‘The final 
step was taken when Cranmer, at the coronation of the 
young king, after celebrating High Mass with fullest pomp, 
suddenly threw off all disguise and Papal authority, by pro- 
claiming Edward King by Divine Right! After a severe Catholic 
interregnum under Mary, Protestantism was finally established 
as our positive State religion, during Elizabeth’s long 
teign, That three children of the same man—one a weak 
boy, two of them strong women—should have played such 
vatied and determining parts is beyond the remarkable. 

May we not find a marked analogy between the introduc- 
tion of Protestantism into our country and that of natural 
knowledge into world service? The final step—the equiva- 
lent of Cranmer’s denunciation of Papal authority—has yet 
to be taken. Edward’s short reign was one of education. 
A beginning was then made towards recognising the right of 
the people to gain understanding. To-day, when so much 
mote is known, when a method is to hand by which the world 
must be governed or perish, more open and wider recognition 
of the people’s right has to be made. 

Even prior to the time which I overlook, protests were 
being raised against the action of those in charge of education 
in restricting training to the classical languages—at the 
neglect of the new knowledge, more particularly of its spiritual 
value. Faraday, Lyon Playfair, Liebig, Ruskin, Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Kingsley, Thring and Huxley were among 
the objectors. Arnold advisedly put the pursuit of natural 
knowledge aside at Rugby, from fear of its being too interest- 
ing. It was charitable to suppose that the neglect came from 
lack of understanding, due to the neglected early training of 
the then teachers. Now that at least three generations have 
failed to meet the want, to grasp the greatness of our advance, 
the moral power of the new weapon, it is clear that we ate in 
face of stark inability. Latin and Greek are closed languages : 
those who profess them, as a rule, are closed minds—men of 
special mental character, unable to respond to the call of 
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Nature, unaware of her lure; only masters. of words, the 
gteatest of the world’s arts but one that is easily made of 
insidious value. 

We have allowed education too long to remain in the 
hands of a special class of classical schoolmen. I have 
myself initiated an ee experiment bearing upon 
their ability. Years ago I persuaded the first headmaster of 
Christ’s Hospital School at Horsham, the late Dr. Upcott, an 
open minded cleric and classic, to depart from the custom 
of the school by teaching systematic Latin, not from the 
beginning but at a later stage in the school course and then 
specially only to those who had shown some literary ability. 
English was to take the place of Latin. After long con- 
sideration by a committee of masters, the experiment was 
begun ; it was soon ended. Why? Because the men who 
had taught Latin could not find enough to teach in their own 
language—English. So the school lapsed into its former 
primitive state and still teaches all mainly by and through 
Latin; indeed, with increasing effort, in order but to win a 
few university classical scholarships, thus favouring the 
development of an essentially narrow type. So, more ot less, 
does evety public school! As the boys deemed to be of 
gteater ability are set aside for classical studies, other subjects 
suffer in development and the training in general is lowered. 
So great is the force of example, so compelling the lure of 
competitive commercialism, that men who are not classics 
at the head of schools have followed a similar course; 
lacking sympathy with the new spirit, they are merely treat- 
ing their schools as business undertakings. Thete is little, 
if any, moral purpose behind our present mechanical system 
of education. 

We must act as ruthlessly, if need be, in changing the 
school creed and course of education, as was done in the past 
in delivering religion from Catholic bondage into the com- 
parative freedom of our present Church, 

In taking this final step, the difficulty will be to find 
teachers for the schools. The schools do not provide material 
suitably grounded for the universities to work upon. The 
universities, on the other hand, do not give training suitable 
for teachers. Those who take to teaching are mostly the 
unadventurous, if not the drones; men of action and ability 
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ate too much in demand for commercial or industrial posts. 
Teaching, in the main, is missionary service: it should be 
accounted the highest man can render. We are moving in a 
vicious circle. Eventually this must be cut by the universities : 
at present these are so steeped in professionalism that they are of 
little use to the ordinary world ; they neglect general education, 
strangely enough on behalf of so-called research. ‘The degree 
is sought as an advertisement, not as proof of competency. 

A new hare has been started recently by a cry for an 
inquiry into the training of teachers. It will be useless to 
discuss such a subject until we are clear what is to be the 
policy of the schools, what is to be taught and how. The 
universities and the headmasters are the first we should train ; 
the rest will follow, if this be done. 

Nominally, we spend a vast sum on education. Actually, 
the money is mostly spent upon administration, architects’ 
fees and bricks and mortar: the subject itself is not con- 
sidered. The dead hand of official routine kills all enterprise. 
No proper spirit either of considered service or of under- 
standing fills the profession. The Board of Education and 
similar bodies exist but to standardise. 

The need to change is urgent. A Church has. gained 
control of the schools which holds a doctrine in no way in 
harmony with the spirit of the age—an age that is no longer 
prepared to live by faith but seeks the truth and truth alone. 
It has faith only in verifiable fact. ‘The office of the schools 
should be to give training in the art of understanding, not 
merely that of imparting knowledge. Men who have no 
understanding of the world cannot possibly train for a 
service of reasoned intelligence. 

The course before us is clear. Christ turned out the 
money-changers from the Temple. They have regained an 
entry the world over and are in large measure probably the 
main cause of the present universal unrest: their true place 
has to be determined. Far more important, however, is it 
that we should root out the classics—the men of closed mind 
—from charge of the schools and substitute for them men of 
charitable mind, who will seek to evoke an understanding of 
the world in their pupils that will enable them all, with some 
degree of thoughtfulness, to do their duty with efficiency in 
whatever state they may be at work. 
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Let our revolution—unlike those of other countries—be 
one for freedom of thought and fulness of understanding, not 
the present pretence of words, keeping in mind ‘that ae 
freedom will always be limited by our:ignorance. - 

It is impossible to overrate the danger of our coatinted 
neglect of general education, especially of our failure to place 
it upon a scientific basis, owing to the incompetence of ‘its 
present leaders. The mechanism» of society issuch; so 
artificial ; we ate so led by fashions set by the ignorant and 
often designing few, so carried away by mass suggestion, so 
accustomed and willing to lisp shibboleths, that it is impossible 
for all but very few to understand the state of hopeless 
intellectual bankruptcy that now rules in world affairs. Words 
everywhere count as:deeds. The United States are a sufficient 
example: an outworn fixed Constitution seems to be a, bar 
to all progress. We rejoiceiin our great mechanical advance 
but this is due to the intellectual activity of a few. Meanwhile 
the dictator is everywhere coming to the fore. Democracy 
is fast being made impossible by the one-sided application of 
the skill of the few : it can only be saved from an early down- 
fall by an effective general spread of knowledge—in particular, 
of the art of using it thoughtfully and with set purpose. We 
need to use it, without any further delay, especially in the twin 
services of agriculture and health. Both involve the study of 
life—the most difficult of all studies. Both are essentially 
based upon the two interdependent natural sciences— 
chemistry and physiology. Neither those who practise 
agriculture nor those who practise medicine are either 
properly or sufficiently trained in the exercise of these two 
disciplines: especially are they without systematic judicial 
training in the art of experimenting. The millions necessarily 
remain—mostly fools !|—willing to be advertised into any 
quackery, This fooling of the masses is done with such 
polish and politeness that no one takes offence, sad to 
say. 

Throughout my life I have been, as far as in me lay, an 
exponent of the educational doctrine so consistently advocated 
by the great man whom I, for one, would account the wisest 
of the Victorian period—Thomas Henry Huxley. Warning 
after warning was given by him of what must be the result if 
the masses continued to suffer intellectual destitution. This 
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essay has been revised and completed in the toom in which he 
edited his priceless set of Co/lected Essays and Addresses. He 
built upon a solid foundation of chalk: the rock of rocks— 
in the eye of the chemist; a typical salt. Within it he saw 
written the story of life and of the world throughout the ages. 
Independently, perhaps even more deliberately, I have been 
led to form a like opinion of the:surpassing value of the rock. 
Tt is from this rock, too, that our island home gains the 
honoured name, our realm of A/bion. It is our most charac- 
teristic possession: knowledge of its history may well be 
made a test of the extent of our intelligence. Chalk is 
the Rock of Ages, first cleft by Black with understanding ; 
by him fashioned into the foundation-stone of modern 
scientific method, whence came the Industrial Revolution— 
a stone at which all may wonder, upon which we may well 
strive to build the Church of the future: the Church of 
Natural Knowledge, foreseen by Tennyson -in his inspired 
verse : 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 


Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

To such base use are we brought by the unbalanced 
classical study of the schools that botany is nowhere yet 
taught with such object in view. The men who control them 
are wotking neither for this world nor the next; they are 
only to be described in Miltonic terms : 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs. 


H. E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Italy in the Making. vol. i., by. G..F,-H. Berkeley, 1932.,155+5 
vol. ii, by G. F.-H. and. J. Berkeley, 1936, 215., 

_ Cambridge University, Press. 

The authors of this important work on the Italian Risor- 
gimento are to be congratulated on the care and impartiality 
with which they have dealt with a complicated subject and 
on their brilliant presentation of connected’ events and 
personalities. They have consulted a vast mass of authorities, 
many hitherto unpublished, in many languages ; they have 
delved deep into the public records of many countries. 

The first volume sets forth the birth of the idea: of a 
Risorgimento, from 1815 to 1846, and particularly the charac- 
ter and policies of its leading exponents in those early days— 
Mazzini, Charles Albert, D’Azeglio, and of its chief opponent, 
Metternich. The author has definite views on the merits 
and shortcomings of Mazzini; he dwells on what he regards 
as his finest trait in the belief—that no rights could exist 
apart from duties, a belief which places Mazzini far higher 
than most revolutionaries. \He also’ realises that’ Mazzini’s 
chief contribution to the Italian national cause, at a time when 
few Italians thought of anything more than a vague federalism, 
was his insistence on the necessity of unity. His chief ertor 
was to advocate a republican form of government, which 
would never have appealed to more than a handful of men 
and would have failed to enlist the necessary suppott of the 
Piedmontese army, which was Royalist to the core. 

The enigmatic figure of King Charles Albert, his: still 
unexplained attitude over the 1821 rebellion, his profound, 
almost religious, hatred of Austria and his determination to 
drive her from Italy by force of arms, ate admirably presented. 
Gioberti and his famous book De/ primato morale'¢ civile degli 
Italiani, which exercised such a profound influence on the 
Italian nation, are placed in proper perspective. 
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The second volume only covers a short period, from 1846 
to 1848, but one of supreme importance for the preparation 
of the revolution. For it was in those few months that the 
vague hopes and aspirations of the Italian patriots began to 
take concrete shape and the idea of an Italy independent of 
foreign rule, united and free, came to be at last regarded as 
within the sphere of practical politics, The leading personality 
of this period was Pius IX., who was then regarded as, and 
to some extent actually was, as Metternich feared, the only 
teal menace to Austrian rule in Italy—a liberal: Pope. The 
authors clearly show the contradiction between the ideas 
of the Papacy as such and of Italian libetalism, for the Pope, 
in spite of his own moderately liberal and patriotic Italian 
sentiments, ‘was not merely a temporal sovereign like the 
others.) He was Pope, head of a gigantic world-organisation. 

. Had he been merely a secular ruler it would have been 
easy for him to resign his will to that of the people, and to 
found a constitutional monarchy... . . But as Pope it was 
impossible for ‘him thus to resign his personal authority 
and leave the Church to the beck and:call of the State.’ 

In those frenzied months preceding 1848 Pius’s name 
was the most popular in Italy ; it was the cry of ‘ Viva Pio 
Nono !’ that filled the Italian patriots with enthusiasm, far 
more so than the name of Charles Albert, whose populatity 
was limited to his own kingdom. In the Ferrara episode the 
Papal Government behaved with dignity, and secured not 
only Italian but world-wide support for its firmness in resist- 
ing Austria’s truculence. But when it came to war the Pope 
found it impossible, apart from all questions of internal 
policy, to lead the Catholic people of Italy against the equally 
Catholic people of Austria. 

The situation in the Neapolitan kingdom is handled less 
thoroughly than that of other parts of Italy, and this is to be 
regretted owing to the great importance of those provinces 
in the Risorgimento, whether as an asset or a liability. The 
authors might also have dealt more fully with the literary 
side of the Italian movement. ‘Yes, a good deal of this 
Italy of ours we owe to the poets,’ was the judgment pro- 
nounced by Garibaldi, himself a poet in spirit, even if he 
only wrote vety poor verse... It is impossible to understand 
the psychology of the Risorgimento unless we grasp the 
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significance, of the poetry of the period which inspired the 
patriots quite as much as Gioberti’s Primato or D’Azeglio’s 
Degli ultimi casi di Romagna. 

But these are minor blemishes in a really monumental 
work on-one of the most decisive movements in the history 
of the modern age. 

Luici VILLARI. 


Report on the Health of the Army, 1934 (Stationery Office, 
1936, 25. 6d.). 

The statistics of non-notifiable diseases in the Army afford 
us perhaps the most reliable means of arriving at the fluctua- 
tions in the incidence of disease in our civilian population, 
for the health of the Army is under continuous and careful 
observation, which cannot be assured in a civilian population, 
part of which is continually changing its abode and medical 
attendant. This year’s Report shows little change in gross 
figures from 1913, though there is great variation in the 
incidence of different diseases. Thus the ratio per 1000 
strength of men invalided out of the Service from all causes 
has come back to the 1913 figure of 8, while that for total 
admissions to hospital has only slightly fallen from 437 in 
1913 to. 402 in 1934. The figures of 1934, however, compare 
very favourably indeed with those of ten years ago, for 
in 1924 the invalided ratio figure was 13 and that for admis- 
sions 484. There is also a slight but definite improvement 
compared with 1932, when the invalided figure was 8*1 and 
the admissions figure 412. The present 1934 Report omits 
the interesting list of ‘ principal causes of invaliding ’ found 
in previous Reports, but the analysis tables giving ‘ admissions 
to hospital, deaths, numbers invalided and constantly sick ’ 
afford us ample data for comparing different years (see table 
on p. 766). 

The causes of invaliding and number of admissions to 
hospital have no relation to each other and so must be 
considered separately. Two-thirds of the invaliding in both 
1924 and 1934 fall under seven groups, and if we examine 
these seven principal causes for invaliding we find that a 
graph would be very similar to that of a ‘ head of the river’ 
bumping race. The same diseases occur, but in different 
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THe Seven Leapine Causes THE Seven Leapmne Causes 
OF INVALIDING (amounting oF Apmrsstons To Hosprrat 
to 3 of total) _ (amounting to over $ of total) 








1924 | 19$4 
Total | Total 
93,199] 74531 





1. Venereal Dis- 







1. Middle-ear Dis- 

2. Nervous and 2.Local Injuries . 9538 
Mental Dis- 3. Diseases of 
eases . > Digestive 

3. Heart Disease . Tract (not 

4. Eye Diseases . liver) . é 7283 
bercle. ‘ 2996 





otdet of incidence. Thus in 1924 the * head of the river’ 
was ‘ Middle-ear Disease’ at 409, which fell to fourth place 
(95) in 1934, its place being taken by ‘ Nervous System and 
Mental Diseases ” (345), which was second in 1924 with 343. 
The third place in 1924 was held by “ Heart Disease ° (286), 
which fell to fifth place (82)'in 1934. The fourth place, 
“Eye Disease,’ in 1924 fell to sixth in 1934, while the fifth, 
“Tubercle” (ticing ‘with ‘Local Injuries”) (199), in 1924 
became second in 1934 with 187. “Flat-foot* took the last 
place in both years, being sixth in 1924 (127) and seventh 
(36) in 1934. Under every one of these seven headings the 
absolute number is lower in 1934 than 1924, with the 
solitary exception of ‘ Nervous System and Mental Diseases,” 
which is 2 higher in 1934 than in 1924 and 92 higher than in 
1932. This high incidence of ‘nerve trouble’ amongst an 
occupational group of men tather particularly removed from 
‘nerve strain,” being without financial worries and living a 
healthy life with adequate food, fresh air and exetcise, is 
remarkable, and suggests that a still greater proportion of 
the civilian population must be suffering from ‘ nerves.’ ' 
When we consider the admissions to hospital figures 
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when compating them with civilian figures, we must be 
careful not to be led astray by the nomenclature ; for instance, 
tonsillitis, a leading cause of admission in 1934, is classed as a 
disease of the digestive system in one place’and as’a disease 
of the’ respiratory tract'in’ another: ‘Let ‘us exclude malaria, 
sandfly fever, and dysentery from our analysis as not likely 
to affect our home population (after noting that-admissions 
for malatia ate only ‘one-third in 1934 of those in 1924 ; 
that sandfly fever is less and that: ‘dysentery cases have nearly 
doubled). In 1924 veneteal disease led -with 9193! admissions 
to hospital, with local injuries second (8742), while in 1934 
venereal disease had fallen to fifth place withless than half 
its 1924 number (4486). ' This is exceedingly satisfactory, 
although a°24:2 ratio per 1000 of strength still seems an un- 
necessarily high figure in a preventable’ disease coritracted by 
a voluntary act. It has been proved long ago, both in the 
Army and the Navy, that immediate self-disinfection, if 
taught enthusiastically and carried out with care, can prac- 
tically obliterate venereal disease, and such a high incidence 
of infection suggests that the teaching or the disinfectants 
supplied have not been the best. This is the more rematkable 
seeing that the late Sir W. B. Leishman, when Director- 
General of the Army Medical Services, in the Report on the 
Health of the Army fot the year 1924, put ‘ prevention ° first 
of the means available for reducing the incidence of venereal 
disease and wrote: ‘The fall in the incidence of syphilis 
and the progressive decline in the incidence of other veneteal 
diseases in the Army at home duting the last four years is 
attributable to the advances made in the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of these diseases and to the vigorous. anti- 
venereal disease ptopaganda which followed the wave of 
venereal infections during the war period.” Cutiously enough, 
no mention is made of prevention in the Report under review. 
This omission’ is regrettable. Both in the 1924 and 1934 
Reports the comparative proportion of gonorthcea and 
syphilis temains unchanged practically at 6 : 1. 

By, compating the Reports of 1934 and 1924 as regards 
admissions to hospital the following results emerge (excluding 
venereal disease already mentioned) : 

(1), There has been a noticeable and considerable drop 

in influenza, diseases of the respiratory tract, and 
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| middle-ear disease and only a slight fall in tubercular 
infection. 

(2) There has been a remarkable increase. in. gastric and 

. duodenal. ulcets..(54 to 272) and of appendicitis 
(881 to 1 381), | ‘and a slight but very definite increase 
in local injuries, tonsillitis and septic infection of 
areolar tissue, 

(3) There has been a great reduction in the number of 
deaths from. influenza (18 to 3) and diseases of the 
nervous system (24 to 9), and a great increase in 
the number of deaths from disease of the urinary 
‘system (8 to 22). | 

(4) The Royal Army Medical Corps can be,congratulated 
on a very decided improvement in the health of 
the Army during the last ten years. 


H. Wansrey Barty. 


Earty ENGLisH CAROLS 

The University of Rochester, N,Y., has co-operated with 
the Oxford University Press in issuing from Amen House 
a notable volume, The Early English Carols, edited by Dr, 
Richard Leighton Greene, of Rochester University, price 305. 
The book consists of a complete corpus of Carols down to 
1550, some 470 in number, this section, together with biblio- 
gtaphical notes, comprising some 450 large octavo pages ; 
there is also a long and reasoned introduction of 145 pages. 
These figures ate given to show that, dimensionally, the 
volume is solid. It is equally compact of solid learning, 
bristling with footnotes on which the interested reader may 
impale himself, and.at every page there is made manifest an 
exhaustive reading, and deep acquaintance with every literary 
aspect.of the Carol. Unlike many such theses, it is readable, 
though hardly sprightly: the author bears his learning 
lightly enough, but it is not in his province, or his intention, 
to be allusive rather than explicit. It is a work of real value, 
for which we must be truly grateful to the scholarship of 
American universities and to their enterprise in publishing 
the fruits thereof. 

The author’s first task is to define his term ‘ Carol,’ 


Bi tit” die ee tee i + el 
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which he does in his, short preface as ‘ poems intended, or 
at least suitable, for singing, made up. of uniform stanzas 
and provided with a burden which. begins the piece and is to 
be repeated after every stanza.’ He next fixes his downward 
limit of time as the year 1550,,0n the ground that the Carol 
seems then suddenly to lose its popularity, being supplanted 
verbally by. the tich experiments in varied metre, musically 
by the air and the madrigal, and socially by the new dances 
imported from the Continent, so that it became relegated 
to a less cultivated sphere, completely losing its already waning 
significance as a “ "-dancers0ngs. and becoming a. vague 
synonym for ‘song,’ in poetic diction. \ Itis merely the older 
medieval type that Dr. Greene.here collects and, analyses, 
Their division into subjects in his hands shows their great 
diversity, for it is impossible to divide them into Christmas 
and non-Christmas—the English ‘Noel’ explicitly cele- 
brating the Nativity is a modern creation; and anyhow, 
suitable or not in our view, most of them were actually 
sung at Christmas-time, Similarly, to class them as religious 
and secular misses the medieval point of view which saw 
both worlds at. once... He, therefore divides them freely 
into several specific religious headings—Advent, Nativity, 
Passiontide, general religious counsel—and then branches 
off into the mundane divisions of satire, politics, love, and 
humour. Of such diversity indeed are they. 

He would be the first to agree that we cannot set back 
the clock and exclude from our use Carols that do not 
conform with the medieval specification of stanza and refrain. 
We should bid farewell—a painless one to some of us—to 
‘Good King Wenceslas’ and ‘While Shepherds watched,’ 
which would return to their proper category of hymns: 
we should retain ‘ The First Nowell’,and ‘God rest you, 
Merty Gentlemen’ for their refrains; but we should be 
forced to admit that we have lost the accompanying move- 
ment, for the genuine medieval Carol required the same 
type of movement as a sea-shanty, namely, during the refrain 
only. The soloist, the shanty-man, the what-you-will of 
the carolers, sang his lines while all rested; the movement 
forward, the tripping step round the capstan, the haul on 
the bowline, was done with the regularly recurring refrain. 
Our own Oxford Book of Carols has ably urged—but we fear 
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with io visible tesults—the adoption of such hilarious 
modes in churches ; but even if we reluctantly admit that 
the Church of England cannot unbend sufficiently to allow 
the frolic of a Carol to enrich its noble naves and transepts, 
and that we shall never witness a teal mediaeval ‘carole’ 
dancing its irresistible length up the nave of Ely or Winchester, 
across the great transepts of York or Lincoln, at least our 
secular and more elastic bodies might do something to with- 
draw the sentimental reproach from Carol concerts and 
substitute that feeling which makes Dr. Greene truly say 
that when the Englishman of 1400 said * Nowell ’ he meant a 
simultaneous ‘Hurtah and Merry Christmas.’ Why not a 
Carol in the Albert Hall given by a soloist with. backing of 
male voice chorus on the platform to lead the audience’ in 
the’ refrain, while a detachment of dancers trained in the 
medieval styles led their true loves to the dance in the arena ? 
In this book are such riches of morality and mirth that it 
seems sad that we cannot draw upon them, hot to recteate 
“Merrie England’ (which was first heard of as a past glory 
in the eleventh century), but to make alive the deep, passionate 
sense of beauty that turns all things to true religion, that 
can write such a refrain as this to a Carol of Christ’s Love 
(in modern spelling) : | 

Come home again, 

Come home again, 

Mine own sweetheart, come home again. 
Ye are gone astray 
Out of your way, 
Therefore come home again. 
In this homely dignity i is the appeal of the ballad and the 
folksong 
Behind these Carols is the sttong light of the Latin hymn, 

used with the greatest skill and grammatical precision to fit 
into the delightful macaronics that still give us pleasure—of 
which * In dulci jubilo’ might be ‘cited as a prime favoutite. 
Dr. Greene gives us a notable example (No. 372) of free 
alternation of Latin and English (modernised rag | 


Illa juventus that is so nice 

Me deduxit into vain device 

Infirmis sum > 1 may not rise 
Terribilis mors conturbat me 
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Den jovenis fui Yittle I dread. 
Sed semper in sinne I eat my bread 
Jam ductus sum into my bed 
Terribilis mors conturbat me 


Corpus migrat : in my soul 

Respicit demon in his roll 

Desiderat ipse to have his toll 
Terribilis mors conturbat me 


It is only in time a fat cry from here to Thomas Hardy’s 
Late Lyrics and Earlier in his ‘after reading Psalms xxxix., 
xl., etc.’: 
Simple was I and was young, 
Kept no gallant tryst, I; 
Even from good words held my tongue 
Quoniam tu fecisti ) 
When T failed at fervid rhymes 
* Shall’ I said ‘ persist 1?” 
* Dies’ (I would add at times) . 
« Meos posuisti 1” 


Dr. Greene stresses tightly the influence of the accentual 
Latin verse, ‘raised with the lapse of turbulent centuries 
from. the low estate of the labourer’s chant or soldier’s 
marching song to the highest. possible use, the service of 
God.’ It shared. the universal character of the Church 
which fostered it, and flourished in England abundantly as 
our language assimilated words of Latin origin. We would 
like to see this point developed further and some special 
inquiry given to the reasons for the undoubted fact that out 
hymns, from the time of Sternhold downwards, all cleave to 
so narrow.a metrical limitation, while the parallel (and equally 
Protestant) compositions. of Clément Marot and Théodore 
Béza show so considerable a diversity. Why did Sternhold 
think that, if he stuck to common and long metres (does not 
this irresistibly suggest Quince’s prologue to be ‘ written 
in eight and six,’ and Nick Bottom’s immediate overbid with 
‘No, make it two more: let it be written in eight and eight’ ?), 
his, Psalter of 1549 might ‘ the more decently, and with more 
delight of the mind, be read and sung of all:men’? Cranmer 
was saturated in the Latin of the medieval Church, and he 


7 
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rendered it into the most majestic prose we know ; but his 
obedient imitators shackled our devotional poetry for all 
time by their slavish adherence to.a few metres. Within 
the hundred years that separate Sternhold’s Psalter from the 
Commonwealth, English metrical skill reached an almost 
prodigal degree of diversity; the 400 lute-songs in Dr. 
Fellowes’ collection hardly repeat themselves metrically, and 
into no single one of their frames will any lyric fit from the 
plays of Shakespeare. And yet our hymnody tramps its 
solemn unvarying clanking round like a blindfold ass at the 
mill 


To us in the present age Christmas Carols are the Carols 
par excellence, and no doubt Dr. Greene is correct here in 
thinking that. the Church used folksongs and ancient tradi- 
tions such as the honour paid to Holly and Ivy, the reverence 
for Wells, the solemn occasion of May Day and so forth, 
as one weapon in her not yet extinct warfare against paganism 
and superstition. He sees.in the Franciscan devotion to 
animals some reason for the popularity of the Ox and the 
Ass in the scenes of the Nativity: it is dubious, surely, how 
far St. Francis was regarded over here—where everyone 
loved animals and treated them humanely—as remarkable 
in his view of animal life which was then (as it is even now) 
received with open astonishment by a Latin race which 
has no innate consideration for animal happiness. The Ox 
and the Ass owe their place in the picture to the famous mis- 
translation of Habakkuk iii. 2, by which ‘in the midst of 
the years thou shalt be known” became ‘ between two animals 
thou shalt be known.’ This was too much for the early 
commentator, who saw that the two animals must have been 
the Ass and Ox of Isaiah who knew their Master’s crib; and 
before the more exact versions of Septuagint and Jerome 
could get into circulation, this most delightful fable, of the 
presence at the Nativity of these humble labourers for Man, 
was established beyond the power of dispute or cor- 
rection. | 

- Quite apart from the interest in the genre of Middle 
English poetry which he now firmly labels ‘Carol,’ Dr. 
Greene has given us some lovely lyrics such as this thirteenth 
century Carol-in-the-making—this time in its original spelling 
—which is published for the first time : 
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Of on that is so fayr and bright 
Velud maris stella 

Brighter than the dayis light 
Parens et puella 

Ic crie to the: thou se to me 

Leuedy, preye thi sone for me 
Tam pia 

That ic mote come to thee 
Maria. 


Or this sad little song of the Forsaken Maid—also printed 
for the first time (the burden is given first and recurs after 
each stanza) : 
Were it undo that is ydo 
I wold be war. 
Y lovede a child of this cuntre 
And so Y werde he had do me 
Now myself the sothe Y see 
That he is far. 
He seyde to me he wolde be trewe 
And change me for none othur newe 
Now Y sykke and am pale of hewe 
For he is far. 


He seide his saws he wolde fulfille 
Therefore I lat him have all his wille 
Now Y sykke and morne stille 

For he is far. 


A curious sidelight is cast upon the medieval mind when 
a maiden who has been too kind announces cheerfully that 
her excuse will be that she has ‘been on a pilgrimage’ ; 
again the Carol of the fifteenth century on the Domination 
of Women seems appropriate to our time with the burden : 
Nova, nova saw you ever such 
The most master of the house weareth no breech. 
the earliest example of the proverb. Here is another 
proverbial saying of the same period : 


Winter weather and woman’s thought 
And Lord’s love changeth oft, 
This is the sooth, if it be sought 


ending with the burden containing another ancient proverb : 


For service is not heritage. 
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In what masculine company would such a Carol as this be 
found inappropriate ? : 


Care away away away 

Care away for evermore 

All that I may swink or sweat 

My wife it will both drink and eat 

And I say aught she will me beat 
Careful is my heart therefore. 

If I say aught of her but good 

She look on me as she were wode 

And will me clout about the head 
Careful is my heart therefore. 

If any man have such a wife to lead 

He shall know how ‘ jadicare’ came in the Creed 

Of his penance God do him meed 
Careful is my heart therefore. 


the last stanza containing a delightful equivalent for ‘ putting 
the fear of God into one.’ 

Rightly, Dr. Greene sums up: ‘ The hermit-saint, the 
musical theorist, the imitator of classical poetry, none of 
these sequestered religions could have given us the Carol 
or its Latin counterpart the cantilena. The Latin lyrics in 
lighter vein were valuable agents in transmitting the popular 
influence which shows itself in burdens and triply-rimed 
stanzas, but they were not prime movers, Behind them, 
as behind the vernacular lyrics of Europe, is the song of 
the unlettered people, shaped by the physical conditions 
of its performance—to wit, the relentlessly regular periodicity 
of the dance and the opposition of leader and chorus.’ 


STEUART WILSON. 





WALKS AND. TALKS 
By Srr ArNotp Witson, M.P. 


For the rest of the session Government business will absorb 
all the time available in the House of Commons, and no 
ptogress can be made there with. private members’ Billst 
Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Divorce Bill will therefore, to the regre. 
of many, not get a second reading. The annual statistics of 
the Courts give to many the impression that the marriage bond 
in this country is being weakened and that divorce and laxity 
in ‘morals’ is a mark of modem times. The Homilies 
appointed in 1562 to.be read in churches do not confitm this 
belief. The 11th Homily refers to ‘ divorces which nowadays 
be so commonly accustomed and used by men’s private 
authority, to the great displeasure of God, and the breach of 
the most holy knot and bond of matrimony.’ It refers to 
loose-living ‘ grown to such a height that in a manner among 
many it is counted no sin at all but rather a pastime, a dalliance, 
and but a touch of youth; not rebuked, but winked at ; not 
punished, but laughed at.? The Golden Age of episcopal 
imagination recedes upon investigation into a more distant 


st. 
Pa * * * * * 

A young member of Parliament (Mr. C. Taylor) with a 
nice historical sense, speaking recently on the Foreign Office 
vote, quoted from The World Whirlegigge, by Robert Hayman, 
who died about 1631 ?: . 

Plenty breeds Pride ; Pride, Envy : 
Envy, Warre. 
Warre, Poverty ; Poverty, humble Care. 


Humility breeds Peace and Peace breeds Plenty. 
Thus, round the World doth towle alternately: 


But it is far older than that. 


1 Tt was published in 1625 in Quodlibets, late come from ‘ New Britaniola, Old New- 
Soundland, by R. H. Sometimes, Governor of the Plantation there. 
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It was found in Welsh in The Myvrian Archaiology of Wales, 
and there ascribed to St. Cadoc (sixth century). The trans- 
lation of the Welsh version is : 

Poverty begets Effort; Effort begets Success; Success begets 
Wealth ; Wealth begets Pride ; Pride begets Strife ; Strife begets War ; 
War begets Poverty; Poverty begets Peace: Peace born of Poverty, 


begets Effort; Effort again begets Success, and the round continues as 
before. 


There are many other old versions. One of the oldest, 
said to be derived from the fifteenth-century manuscript, 
reads : 


Peace maketh Plenty, Plenty maketh Pride, Pride maketh Plee 
[pleasure], Plee maketh Poverty, Poverty maketh Peace. 


Our forefathers wasted no time in seeking a ‘ solution’ 
of the problem, as though it was a mathematical puzzle that 
could be solved by the application of the right formula. They 
murmuted ‘ so/vitur ambulando,’ and sought with some success 
to take the next step along the dark road which their fore- 
fathers had trod. They faced the future boldly and without 
fear; the civilisation we have inherited from them is not 
what we wish it to be, but, by whatever test we apply, it is 
superior to any of its forerunners. What we need to-day is 
fewer scare headlines, less oratory, and more confidence in 
ourselves and in human nature. 


* * * * * 


‘A translator,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ should not lackey by 
his author, but mount up beside him.’ There are few words 
in common use for which there are identical equivalents for 
all purposes in other tongues. The Parisian lady who, on 
seeing a calf, said ‘ Quel malbeur que ga devient vache,’ would not 
have regretted that it would one day be a bull. The word 
‘ vache’ is a term of abuse commonly applied to gendarmes by 
young revolutionaries who court imprisonment. ‘ La volonté 
générale est toujours droite,’ wrote Rousseau: he did not mean 
that the people were always right, but that the expression of 
their will was direct—simpliste. I have taken both these 
examples from Hilaire Belloc’s Taylorian Lecture of 1931 On 
Translation, now, alas, out of print. But it is unnecessary to 
look further afield than the daily Press for modern instances. 
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Almost. every day one finds /es gaftés et tristesses de Ja 
traduction contemporaine—schoolboy howlers—in the versions 
which appear in the English newspapers. .A signal example 
is that of the French reply to the German Memorandum, 
published on April 9 (I refer to the version reproduced in The 
Times). Under the empire of necessity, as a tendering of sous 
empire de la nécessité, might possibly be passed as the poor 
effort of a translator of woefully limited resources. And so 
might One is forced to note fot Force est bien de constater ; to 
disinterest herself in for se désintéresser de; would be equivocal for 
Se ferait dans l’équivoque; misery for mistre; the double necessity 
for Ja double nécessité: these, and others of the kind that might 
be cited from the same version, deplorable as they ate, are 
not of a nature to do any harm; however infelicitous, bar- 
barous or solecistic the English-may be, not all of the original 
meaning is lost beyond recovery. But this ceases to be the 
case when gue |’ Allemagne a entendu détruire is translated by 
which Germany saw fit to destroy. This is nothing less than a 
stupid blunder: the French never said that the Germans 
“ saw fit ’ to destroy the system of security. Then we read of 
“ abusive interference on the part of States’; but the English 
abusive is not at all the same thing as the French abusif. The 
pearl of this collection, however, is mortal rivalry offered as an 
equivalent of rivalité mortelle. The English here, as every 
schoolboy, and even schoolgirl, probably knows, conveys an 
idea almost the opposite of the French which it is supposed 
to represent. If the rivalry were really mortal—in other 
words, petishable—in so far it would cease to be perilous. 

Again, on May 1 The Times, reproducing an important 
pronouncement of Marshal Pétain’s on the present state of 
France, which he considered to be desperate, represented him 
as saying that what was supremely needed in a crisis such as 
this was national unity. "This quite obscured the force of 
rassemblement national, rapped out with laconic energy by the 
Marshal when asked for his advice ; evidently the translator 
did not know that rassemblement was a common atmy word 
of command meaning ‘ fallin’: the Marshal was not content 
to recommend any such vague thing as ‘ unity.’ 

An even worse etror occuts in the version given, on 
April 14, of M. Laval’s declarations in the Moniteur of 
Clermont-Ferrand. Here M. Laval is represented as having 
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said that ‘France has been deceived by Great Britain’s atti- 
tude "—a statement which amounts to a very grave charge 
against England, and one little calculated to ease the unfor- 
tunate tension existing between the two countries. But 
M. Laval said nothing of the sort; what he did say was: 
‘En France, on a été dégu de Pattitude de I’ Angleterre,’ which 
simply means that England had disappointed the French. 
When misttanslation teaches these limits, it is mote than 
tidiculous—it is dangerous. Such a mistake not only gives 
a false impression of France in England ; it makes it possible 
for French critics to say that the English Press deliberately 
seeks to create such an impression by publishing completely 
inaccurate versions of the utterances of statesmen of the 
standing of M. Laval. . 

It is only fair to say that errors of this sort are not infre- 
quent in the French Press, Some of the most comical 
misrepresentations of England ate contained in articles from 
teporters specially sent across the Channel to study what are 
called our national reactions. One would have thought that 
a preliminaty qualification for this office would have been at 
least.a working knowledge of our national speech ; but often 
the reporter does not possess an acquaintance with even its 
tudiments. For instance, a few months ago one of these 
gentlemen, M. H. Claudet, of Candide, no doubt wishing to 
show his readers how infallibly skilful he was as a translator, 
betrayed himself by naively putting side by side certain 
English expressions and what he conceived to be the French 
equivalents of them. He did not even know that the parlia- 
mentary Hear! Hear! is not properly rendered in French by 
Exoutez ! Exoutez! And yet he was supposed to be com- 
petent to’ give an accurate account of the thoughts and 
feelings of all sorts and conditions of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. 

The other day the Action Frangaise, speaking of the assault 
on M. Blum’s car, flew into a vituperative temper because, it 
said, The Sphere * had dared ’ to write that ‘ plusieurs Camelots 
du Roi avaient été chargés de participer 4 cette attaque.’ The 
Sphere did not say that these stalwarts had been instructed or 
commissioned (chargés) to take part in this onslaught; it 
simply said that they had been ‘ charged with participation in 
the assault.” The Action Frangaise did not know that this 
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meant they had been accused, etc., and could not. possibly 
have any other meaning, | I understand, however, the Action 
Frangaise had the grace to admit and rectify the mistake. 


* * 


* * 


The official translation of the Treaty of Locarno, for 
which the Foreign Office is responsible, is a further example 
of the pitfalls that await those who rely upon even official 


translations : 
Article IV. 2: 


Dés que le Conseil de la 
Société des Nations aura con- 
staté qu’une telle violation ou 
contravention a été commise, 
il en donnera sans délai avis 
aux Puissances 


As soon as the Council of 
the League of Nations is 
satisfied that such violation 
ot breach has been com- 
mitted, it will notify its find- 
ing without delay to the 


Powers 


This is a bad translation; why not ‘it will give notice 
thereof’? ‘The word finding” has no place in the French text. 


Article IV. 3: 

En cas de violation flag- 
rante de l’article 2 du présent 
traité ou de contravention 
flagrante aux articles 42 ou 
43 du Traité de Versailles par 
lune des Hautes Parties con- 
tractantes, chacune des au- 
tres Puissances contractantes 
s’engage dés 4 présent 4 préter 
immédiatement son -assist- 
ance 4 la partie contre laquelle 


une telle violation ou contra-— 


vention aura été dirigée dés 
que ladite Puissance aura pu 
se rendre compte que cette 
violation constitue un acte 
non provoqué d’agression 


In case of a flagrant viola- 
tion of article 2 of the present 
treaty or of a flagrant breach 
of articles 42 ot 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles by one of 
the high contracting parties, 
each of the other contract- 
ing parties hereby undertakes 
immediately to come to the 
help. of the party against 
whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as 
soon as the said Power has been 
able to satisfy itself that this 
violation constitutes an un- 
provoked act of aggression 


Here it was essential to translate Pwissances and Psissance 


by the same word, to avoid confusion—such. as has in fact 
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arisen—as to the meaning of /adite Puissance. Some learned 
societies wisely insist on retaining Latin as the lingua franca 
of science ; it has proved as flexible an instrument of expres- 
sion as any other tongue, but has not, survived widely. Acts 
of Parliament are often incomprehensible even by judges ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wisely declines to translate 
even one’ clause into plain English. How: hard the task of 
those’ who’ seék in the constituencies to explain what’ the 
experts find it so difficult to define in terms | 
BL ARES SY ee 

The impression left on the public mind by the evidence 

given, at the “inquiry, into. alleged leakages of information 
the contents, of the Budget took, me. back to, Sue- 

tonius (Bk. VIII.), who thus describes an incident: in the life 
of the Emperor Vespasianus, of whom he writes : 
erat enim dicatitatis plurimae, etsi scurrilis et sordidae. . . . Repre- 
hendenti filio Tito, quod etiam urinae* vectigal comenentne esset, 
pecuniam ex prima perisione: admovit ad. nares, sciscitars num odore 
offenderetur ; et\illo negante :, ‘ Atqui,’ inquit, ‘e lotio est.’ - 


The passage is best left untranslated: the moral: is. clear 
enough, 
ARNOLD WILSON. 


* Known in Paris to this day as ‘Vespasiemes.’ 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND ‘AFrER,'10 @ 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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